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MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


y= Contributes to Success ? 
A Good Memory. 


W== Causes Failure in Life? 
a A Poor Memory. 
can all obtain from Face. LOISETTE’S 
DISCOVERIES? A Good Memory. 


HOE TTING eae oon at of Links,” R, — 
none 0! e ‘ “* Pe 

* Gocalities,” or Associations” of Mnemonics. st 

memories restored—the worst made good, and the best 

better. Any book learned in one reading 


Prospectus post tree of Mr. 
RICHARD A. ROCTOR, is DEW WILSON, 
and x who have studied the system. 

A Day Class in Never Forgetting and for Cure of 
Mind-W\ andering every Monday, Tuesda edn y, 
Thursday, and Friday, at 3 P.M. An renting Class 
every Tuesday, y, Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, at8 P.M. Great inducements to C ondence 
Classes above in all parts of the world. Lectures in 
Families of the. Nobility. Also Private Lessons by 
Post and by Persoral Instruction. 


Professor LOISETTE, 37, NEw OxFrorD STREET 
(opposite Mudie’s), Lonpon, W.C. 


RoxvAt INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarie-street, Piccadilly, W. 
SIDNEY COLVIN, ae -» M.A., Slade P Professor of Fine Art in the Univer- 
sity o “ea will, on TUESDAY NEXT. FEBRUARY 17, at 3 o'clock, 
give the FIRST of TWO LECTURES on “MUSEUMS and’ NATIUNAL 


Sense iptien to this Course, Half-a-guinea ; to all the Courses in the 
Season, Two Guineas. 








ROOKSELLER’S SHOP and FITTINGS BLA LA CI KHEATH PROPRIETARY 
My gts (owner recently deceased) TO BE LET, where a 


good L.—President : The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of 
business has been carried on a for nine years.—Apply Messrs. WARING & ROCHESTEI * Head-Master: The Rev. E. WILTON SOUTH, M.A., 
NICHOLSON, 55, Parli w y 


street, Trinity College, Cambridge, Chancellors’ Medallist. School fees, 25 guiness 
perannum. Boarders at £80, and Day-boarders at £40 annum, inclu: 


GECRETARY seeks RE- ENGAGEMENT. sive of school fees, are receivid by Rev. F. R. BuRROWS, M.A., 29, Bonnett- 


park, Blackheath, to whom apply. 

Has been four years with a Member of Parliament ; Shorthand writer | UppER HOLLOWAY.—A desirable, semi-detached residence, with posses- 

— correspondent ; married ; aged 26. Would take moderate salary or Stu 3 “6 
cmene . Highest soheonecs.— Apety 3. He, care of sion, having a Studio about 34 feet long, with good top light. 


emporary es —_ 
Alexander & Shepheard, 27, Chancery-lane. ESSRS. NEWBON & HARDING will 
SELL by AUCTION, atthe MART, on THURSDAY, Frervary 
CHOOL PREMISES.—To LET, the Ex- | 26tH, at 2 precisely, No, 11, PEMBERTON GARDENS, ST. JOHN'S PAKK, 
a few minutes’ walk from the Archway Tavern, coutaining a large studi» 
neve and Specially Pianned Premises, LINDOW GROV E, ALDER- | (on the top floor), four bed rooa s and a dressing-room, drawing and dining 
DGE, near MANCHESTER. A Boys’ Boarding Schoo! ‘has been rooms, breakfast parlour, and domestic offices; garden in front, side 
conducted there for many years uninterruptedly. Accommodates Sixty | entrance, and good garden in the rear, with awe and flower-beds. Kentual 
Pupi!s —Apply, Davip Wappineror, B Bolton. | value, £65, Term 66 years, at £10 grourd rent, May be viewed by cards, 


| and partic ulars had at the M Mart, and of the Auc Rann 313, 13, Upper-atreet, N. 
CREENS.—Th Four-l Folding | ac tana ~ 
REENS—Three and Four-leaved Folding rryiry LONDON LITERARY SOCIETY. 


17s. 6d, and £1, ’ carriage paid.—JONN JACKSON, Poulton- le-F side, Lan Inst. 1879 as AUTHORS’ AGENTS and PUBLISHERS, 


cashire.—Mrs. Annesley Powys, Meanwood, Leeds, writes: ‘The screen | -p4j1g MONTH'S CATALOGUE of MSS, for SALE, issued to buyers, NOW 
has arrived and has given great satisfaction.” | READY. Authors and others having MSS. for Sale may address the 


SECRETARY, 376 _ Strand, wc 
YOUNG GRADUATE of OXF : —e — 
XOUNG GRADUATE of OXFORD J, oyay, HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


In addition to Classics, he has a thorough knowledge of French.—No, 805, 11, CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
Keith & Co., Advertising Agents, Edinburgh. THURSDAY, 19TH FE :BRUARY, at 8 P.M. 


T° PARENTS and GUARDIANS. — ANNUAL G&NERAL MEETIN 


P. Epw ane DOVE, Secretary. — 
qualified DENTAL SURGEON, with Hospital Appointments A 


fenton, DESIRES a PUPIL, Premium,—Address, PUPIL, care of Editor, | ENERAL GORDON—Beautiful OLEO- 


Dental Record, 3, Little Windmill-street, , Golden-square. GRAPH PORTRAIT of the HERO of KHARTOUM. Siz), 9 by 


T O PUBLISHER 8, AUCTIONEERS, |” [13 " a Published ‘by BERWHD, OL LENDORFF. To be had of all Stationers, 
SECRETARIES of Societies, ond others.—GEORGE NORMAN 4 P E © I A i I iy » ¢ an d N Oo V E ; a 7 , - 


SON, of Hart-street, Covent-garden, have special facilities for producing | 
BERNHD. OLLENDORFF’S 
























































Price One Shilling. 


GoME WISE SAWS and MODERN 


INSTANCES: or, What about Free Trade Now ? By 8. E. VERE. 
GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WALSH, corner of St. Paul’s Church- 
Pace ____ yard, I London, - AND ‘EW I IREDALE. Torquay. a 





SECOND EDITION, WITH PREFACE BY THE EDITOR. | 


FLATLAND: a Romance of Many Dimensions. 











Periodicals, Catalogues, Reports, and every descripti-n of PRINTING, with | 
| PASHIONABLE EMBOSSED SATIN BIRTHDAY AND OTHER CARDS, 
YN tte WELLS. — WARBERRY 


punctuality, speed, and economy. 
Artistic Designs, consisting of Figures and Flowers. Velvet Edelweiss, 
zo. renee Down Park.—PRIVATE TUITION,— 


‘ORD, M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, 
ed, "TWE LVE ie First-class general Education ; special pre- | his cards “—T7'ruth, December Tith, 
paration for Matriculation, Scholarstips, and other E xaminations, Every “Some on plain satin, and others in partly embossed coloured s+tin, are 
attention n paid t to the health and comfort of pupils, _Fees, 200 guineas, teal ly excellent, and worth special mention.”—Queen, November 2h. 


To be had of all Stationers and Fancy Repositories. 
“*Mr. Ollendorff can, I think, claim the greatest originality for some of 














“It is for etching that ‘The Portfolio’ has been 
specially famous.’’—Saturday Review. 





By A. Square. 





Price 2s. 6d. monthly. 
| 
“ Not o: create a present sensation in th on; 
meanie a ot hist story ry pra alerary x. ri “i oe sng es . — —— & T H E fe O R 7 F O L | O ' 
This a ttracti k will be eagerly welcom seekers 0 e fo dimension......much of it also r 
will be read with amusement as a by those who do not ap —— its scientific bearing, or as pure nonsense | AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. 
b Ap ml ae who are not for satire. The assumption of the author is worked out with wonderful con- 


NEW NOVEL, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


AMYOT BROUGH. By E. Vincent Briton. 


§* A beautiful historical novel 


lissin ont But an adequate review is here impossible. We can only urge all who love | 
to read of hearths and stirring camps, of maiden modesty and manly valour, to review‘ Amyot Brough’ 


for thi ves.”—Academy. 


Edited by P. G. HAMERTON, Author of “ Etching 
and Etchers 


Tue JANUARY Nukean CONTAINS 
| The Inside of a Stable. 
By C. 0. MURRAY, after Morland, 
Windsor Castle. 


2 vols., 12s. 





TLL. 
IN the EAST COUNTRY with SIR THOMAS BROWNE, Physician | Geteway, Canterbury Cathedral. 


i" and Philosopher of the City of Norwich. By Mrs. MARSHALL. With Illustrations’ 


is a charming and pretty sto 
added value which belongs to any care: 


IN ores Darn. . 


; very winning and ‘attractive as amere narrative, and possessing the | 
and vivid reproduction of the life and manners of a bygone age.”’ 

By THE SAME AUTHOR. 
GHTS a and —— 5s. 


1 vol., 5s. By J. PENNALL, 


AND Many OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Spectator. | “The etching by Mr. Murray after the beautiful pic- 

HEI NOWADAYS. 5s. | ture in the National Gallery is a worthy rendering of 
CONSTANTIA HELEN’S DIARY. |M RS. MAINWARING’S J OUR- | one of Morland’s best works.” —Academy. 
METIMES. 58 ot TROUBLOUS CHRISPATEL, kINGSCOTE, wat makati a SISTERS. 5 RUARY Nu 

. an 3. FEB ARY NUMBER CONTAINS 
THE ROGHEMONTS. 58, BENVENUTA. 5s. EDWARD'S WIFE. Leary 
ADY ALICE. 5s. DOROTHY’S DAUGHTERS, 5s. | VIOLET DOUGLAS, “Sa A Street in Rouen. 

Lives ¥ MN PTERM ATH. 5s. JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR. 5s MILLICENT LEG 
A LILY among THORNS. 5s. 


JOANNA’S INH 


“Very sound-hearted and sensible tales of modern lite.””— Guardian, 
Just published. 


By LALANNE. 


Norman Gateway, Windsor Castle. 
By H. RAILTON. 


. 5s. GH. 
ERITANCE. 5s. | MRS. WILLOUGHBY St OCTAVE. 


THE CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNED: a Tale of the Two Roses. | Spaniels of King Charles’s Breed. 


i w= Bong ory A. J. CHURCH. With Coloured Illustrations. 
es 


Price 
aap great interest in itself, and added interest in the fact that it brings before the reader so 
much aS the | ite of the time to which it relates.” —Scotsman. 


to be a very useful book, as it certainly is very interesting and well got-up.”—Saturday Review. 
By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


By RICHETON, after Landseer. 
AND Many OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“There is a capital etching by Richeton, after Land- 
seer. Mr. Loftie’s second illustrated paper on Windsor 





will be appreciated by lovers of art and archaeology.” 
ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of | STORIES from Te Eis Ee THE STORY of the 1 asi DAYS — Graphic. 
RI i" : F ‘ifty Copies. 
Tone. tro from HOMER. 5s. HERODOTUS z8 _ of JERUSALEM imited to Fifty Copi 


A TRAVELLERS’ ‘TRUE TALE Pp Edition. 
m., the GREEK | THE STORY i the PERSIAN THE PORTFOLIO. Large Paper 
“TRAGEDIANS. ‘5s, "yal Ny Re Oa ox 


“ Stories of ancient times which have nl the name of the writer to boy readers.”’—Daily News. 


HEROES and KINGS. 3s. €d. Containing Two Impressions of each Piate, vue 
being a Proot. 


Subscription, £10 ber annum. 





STORIES of the ITALIAN ARTISTS, from VASARI. By the Author TH or] 


te of “BELT and SPUR.” With Ly yey Illustrations. Price 5s. 
“ The volume is one to be prized alike for its beauty and for its information.” —Scotsman. 
A delightful iatrodmetion to the history of the old masters.”—Journal of Education. 


“ A very charming volume.”’—Saturday Keview. 


BELT and SPUR. 65s. 


Lonpon: SEELEY & CO., Essex STREET, STRAND; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





BY THE ot AUTHOR 


|THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1824. 
Containing Thirty-six Copperplates, and about 15) 
minor Iliustaations. Cloth, gilt edges, 35s.; halt- 
morocco, 42s. 

| Jtisstill to the ‘Portfolio’ that we look fur the 
| more characteristic exercise of the art ot etching.” 


THE CITY of the SEA. 5s. Saturday Review. 





Ne —— 
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NEW NOVEL BY A NEW NOVELIST. 
Now ready, in 3 vols., at all L' ibrarics, price 31s, 6d, 
CURRENT REPENTA NCE. By “A. B.C. S.” 
‘A powerful psychical study, dealing largely with modern Anglo-Indian 
civilian life, and giving a fascinating portrait of it.” 


THE QUEEN of the MOOR. By FrEDERIC ADYE. New 
Novel, in 3 vols., at all Libraries, price 3!s. 6a, 
‘A singularly promising and eminently successful work, It deserves 
asia commendation.” ~—Academy, Feb. 7. 


BOULDERSTONE. By WILLIAM Sime, Author of 
** King Capital,” &c, New and Original Novel in one volume. Now 
ready. Price 2s., boards ; 2s, 6d. cloth ; 3s, 6d. half-mor, (postage 4d.). 

“ The dialogue an i g in this work are very clever, and 
it is conaae written.” 

THE PIERCED HEART. By Captain Mayne RED. 
a and Original Work, never betore published. Now ready, Price 

, boards ; 2s. 6d., cloth ; 3s, 6d., half-morocco ( postage 4d. d 
oF xciting stories, w ‘ritten in the author’ 's well-known style.” 
* & R. MAXWELL, Leanna lane + —_ all Libraries, Bc ste &e, 





C HEAP BOOK Ss. 

GILBERT & FIELD allow Threepence discount in the Shilling from 
the published prices of all New Books, School-Books, School Prizes, and 
Magozines, Country and Export Orders promptly executed. All orders 
tothe amount of £5 sent carriage free to any part of the United Kingdom, 
Catalog sues gratis and post free. 


Lor Beka GILBERT & FISLD, 67, Moorgato-street, and 18, Gracechurch- 
ateee 4 





ALL the BEST BOOKS of the BEST AUTHORS 
Are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S | LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 


Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 











Prospectuses postage free, on application. 


CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Regent Street, W., & 2, King Street, Cheapside. 





“The most interesting book of the season.” 
Large crown 8vo, 336 pp., Two Portraits, price 10s, 6d. 


MEMORIALS OF JAMES HOGG, 


THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
Edited by his Daughter, Mrs. GARDEN. With Preface by Prof. VEITCH. 


- The best book on Japan.” 
Just out, large crown 8vo, 310 pp., Sixty Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


NINE YEARS IN NIPON: 


SKETCHES OF JAPANESE LIFE AND MANNERS. 
By HENRY FAULDS, L.F.P.S., Surgeon of Tsukiji Hospital, l, Tokio, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


*.* THE ““HOLYROOD” IS NOT A CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 
“ Filled with good things.” - me best volume of its class.” 





0 pp., price 1s. 


THE HOLYROUD ANN UAL, 1885. 
Edited by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ ANGUS GRAEME.”’ 
ALEX. GARDNER, 12, Paternoster Row, Lonpon; anp Parsiey. 





Now ready, large post 8vo, with Fifteen Maps and Sixty Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


EUROPE. By F. W. Ruptrr, F.G.S., and 


G. G. CHISHOLM, B.Sc. Edited by Sir ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
Ethnological Appendix by Professor A. H. KEANE, M.A.I. 
Forming the Concluding Volume of 
STANFORD’S COMPEN DIUM OF earner AND TRAVEL 


r General 
A Series of Volumes ountane of the Grest Divisions of the Globe. 


NOTE. 

This volume on “ Europe” is based like the others of the Series on Hellwald’s well-known work “ Die Erde 
und ihre Vilker” ; but it has been found desirable to recast a great part of the original work. The labour neces- 
sary being more *than Sir A. C. Ramsay could conveniently bestow on it, it was handed to Mr. Rudler and 
Mr. Chisholm. Sir Andrew, however, corrected the proofs of the entire translation, and made extensive additions 
to the work, adding entire chapters on the subjects in which he was specially interested. By the recasting. the 
plan of the volume has been rendered much more systematic, and a large portion of the Physical part has been 


rewritti 
’ A valuable essay on European yy 4 and philology has been contributed, in the shape of an Appendix, 


by Professor Keane. Le out the work great care has n taken to ensure accuracy, and to present the 
latest additions to our knowledge of the various subjects under discussion. Equal care has been taken in the 
preparation of the series of maps, which ¥ will, it is hoped, be found valuable accompaniments to the text. 


Lonpon : EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Crarinc Cross, 8.W. 
MR. EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. viii—406, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THE SECRET OF DEATH 


BEING 


A Version, in a Popular and Novel Form, of the Katha Upanishad, 
from the Sanskrit. 


WITH SOME COLLECTED POEMS. 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, 


Author of “The Light of Asia,” &c., &c. 











M.A, 





Loxpon: TRUBNER & CO., Lupeare Hut. 
READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


MADAGASCAR AND FRANCE. 


With Some Account of the Island, its People, its Resources, and Development. 


y GEORGE A. SHAW, F.Z.S., London Mission, Tamatave. 
With many Illustrations and a Map. 


The work seeks not only to set forth a true historical sketch of the connexion of France with Madagascar 
from the earlicst times to the present, by which it will be seen how little claim the former has to the island, or 
to the sympathies of its inhabitants, but a'so to answer various questions which are arising in the minds ot 
many with regard to the country—its products and adaptability tor foreign enterprise and commerce—and its 

peopre, their character, habits, employments, and advance in civilisation and Christianity. 

The volume will be of unusual interest, possessing in the narratives the vividness of an eye-witness and the 
accuracy of one who writes from first-hand knowledge. A personal interest attaches to the work from the 
pom ey part played by Mr. Shaw himselt in many of the scenes described. The book will contain a large 

now — ot Madagascar, and many Lllustrations from Original Sketches of Photographs, fiuely engraved by 
ymper. 


Loxnpon: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, _PATERNOSTER Row. 




















MR. BUCHANAN’S NEW WORK. 1 _1885. 
Now ready, in Three Volumes, at all Libraries. Now READY. 


Sg 7 O R M Y Ww A T E R Ss, | Twenty-fifth annual publication, price 50s., elegantly bound. 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED 
“The author of the fleshly school of poetry bas written 


KINGDOM : a Royal Manual of the Titled and — tee emery 
P york i AVE’ ., yinburne f yeruse j of Great Britain and Ireland. By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., late Scholet 
i ii = pe ge h . oe = yf ow , of Baliic 1 College, Oxford. € Yontaising Notices of the Descent, Birth, Mar- 
delight, an Be cacapn > I yey he hiat Jaes.” * | riage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 Distinguished Heads of Families 
Buchanan’s status as — novelist of the highest class. in the United Kingd& om, their Heirs-Apparent or Presumptive, togeth r 
| with a Keoord of the Patronage at their diso»s 1, the Offices which they 





hold or have held, their Town Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs, &c. 


London: J. & R. MAXWELL, Shoe-lane ; 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


and at all Libraries. 
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THE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST. 


CHEAP EDITION NOW READY OF 


IN TROUBLED TIMES. 


By A. 8. C. WALLIS. 


so rare as possessed young gi 
established © Catholic faith? AF, 

is constantly discussed. Ley pk the au 
represented with an amount of 


Translated from the Dutch by E. J. Irvine. 
Third Edition (Retranslated). 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ apnyhn the days “i the wae sisters no feminine author of so "youthful an 
girl of twenty. The scene of the work, be 
osed by the ardent professors of a new creed, religion in all its bearings 
or’s evident leaning towards the Reformers, this arduous question is 


[At all Booksellers’. 
has been endowed with gifts 
g laid at a time when the old- 


impartiality aqnedy to be expected from so young a Polemie. Still more worth 
of remark are the proofs of deep reflection and th: owledge of human nature displa: ed.”” d 


** The work was simply pronounced a literary phenomenon. And, for once, 
t is truly pply Bro Pole 


I days, to come w 
author gain all this world-wisdon ?’ A whole 
from its 


ma work of ee unquestionable excellence. 


eaf of words of wisdom, + * —y Joy could truly be gleaned 
e are indebted to her for some distinct creations ; 


orton, Put, 27th December, 1883. 
egyrics were not exaggerated. 
Whence did the 


e book that 


characters 
should live ide Romola and Tito. 8) and Col. Neweome. fiat Troubled Times’ is as artistic as a 
a t. it is excellent as the product an 0! and independent thinker, and a more on and humane 
rvades it than is the case with George Eliot’s later nove wy yy 16th February 


very remarkable ae = Sl 
romance has great qualities.””—Academ 
- tt .— 
cautious, refined. ~ ery serio 
** Her work iat that of a mai 


bly of very 


the writing is 
orcs and p Sawing, om e marked by 


ht and metaphor, and so stores 
Work. aaa "be = 
resembles.” —W hitehall Revi iew, 14th November, 1883. 


It is difficult to realise that it is the work of a gid oft twenty. 
eg November, 1883. 
ee that the k is a remarkable literary 
sensible.”’—Pall Mall, 7th Dece: 883. 
mind, and it earns for her, wuhew r ,— a woo and honourable 
position am: —- contemporary men and women of letters. ”— Atheneum, 17 
“Un onal t+ merit. ‘1n Troubled Times’ is a book to be 
“ Undoubtedly a remarkable —, It displays in eve 
as remarkable as the knowledge 3 displays. 


This 
A rong: en. It is modest, sober, sedate, 


on ae 1833. 

"Globe, 26th Nov., 1883. 
oa mastery of the subject. And 
ore and concentrated, the style 


line a thoro 
he thought is 


rsistent force and vigour.”’—Guardian, 16th January, 1884. 
with knowledge that” it will doubtless become a Standard 
enshrined in every library beside George Eliot’s works, whose writings Miss Wallis’s much 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN TROUBLED TIMES.” 


ROYAL FAVOUR. 


By A. 8. C. WALLIS. Translated from the Dutch by E. J. lxvine. 


8 vols., crown 8vo. 


EXTRACT FROM TRANSLATOR’s PREFACE. 

“The author continues to employ the psychological 
method in preference to the pictorial. Its chief pur- 
pose is to paint a man of noble aims and lofty aspira- | t 
tions, misunderstood by his fellow-men and misunder- 
standing them in turn, thirsting for love and recog- 
nition, and meeting with hatred and misconstruction, 
because he substituted abstract principles for human 
sympathies on all occasions save one—that one mis- 
placed affection ruining the purpose of his life.” 





[At all the Libraries. 
THE First ENGLisH REVIEW sAYs:—‘* When Miss 


Wallis’s first book, *In Troubled Times,’ made its 
Page aged in En land, every critic was struck with 
rich promise it contained of future work. Since 
writing her first book Miss Waliis allowed five years to 
pass—although we only received Miss sIrving’s extremely 
clever translation last year—before giving tu the worlda 
second book. Her style is richer and fuller, and her 
work is not so long.” —Whitehall Review, 24th Jan., 1885, 
THE SECOND ENGLIsH REVIEW sAys:—“It is verte- 


LL 
brate from end to end.”’—Athenaewm, 7th Feb., 1885. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL teleien | fama OF “TWO IFS”; Ps 


1. FOR HIS FRIEND. By E. M. Abdy- 
WILLIAMS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. ; JOHN BRADSHAW. | 
vols. 
2. ROGER NORTH. By Mrs. John Brad- 





“Mrs. Bradshaw is a very pleasant, refined writer, and has created in 
Roger North a country gentleman with broader views and a larger mind 
than most of the species.”— Whitehall Review. 

“* A wholesome piece of fiction.” —Society. 
“This is high praise, but it is not too high,”—Scotsman. 


NEW NOVEL BY REDNA SCOTT.—3 vols. 
3. EDITH. By Redna Scott. 


8 vols. 
4. SORROWFUL yet LUCKY. By A. de 


VALVEDRE. 


“A pretty and satisfactory story, and does credit te its author in style 
and matter.”"—Literary Wo rid. 

















For the Best Biographical Sketch of the late COLONEL BURNABY, ‘see 











2 vols. 
5. AT HOME in the TRANSVAAL; or, 
Boers and Boers. By Mrs. CAREY HOBSON, 
Author of ** The Farm in the Karoo.” 


“* Descriptive of the fortunes and adventures of a group of settlers,” 
_ Literary World 





8 vols. (Shortly. 
6. ELFRICA: an Historical Romance of the 
Twelfth Century. By Mrs. EDMUND BOGER. 





1 vol., crown Svo, 63. 
7. ANNA: “hepe Professor’s Daughter. By 


MARIE 1 AAL. Translated from the Dutch by 
Colonel CHAS. MUELLER 

“A well-written and interesting story. »Society. 

“ Asimpleand pleasant story of d ic life in Amsterd 





"—Academy 


RECONNOITRING CENTRAL ASIA. 


By CHARLES MARVIN. 


With Ma: on and numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


Adventures of Bepeeke, O’Donovan, Alik 


{Second Edition this day. 


oft, Valentine Baker, Vambéry, and other Central Asian — 


** In these pages is adventure and romance enough for twenty novels.”’—Graphic. 





THIRD EDITION (6s.) of 


THE a CRUISE of the the ALERT.’ Four 


esian, ene 
Weters Bs W. COPPINGER, M.D. (statt 
Surgeon on oard * Alert’’). With Sixteen Full- 


page Plates from Sketches and Photos by the 
Author and Mr. F. North, R.N. Demy 8svo, cloth 


extra, 6s. 
“No one could be better fitted nyt a Coppinger to put into a readable 
shape the result of his in and his impressions of 


ttrange scenery and savage men. page attests his method 
end his practical familiarity, &e. ”_Sanirday very bere 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY, G GUIDE And L INDEX 


t jp a - 8vo, yy 
*An immense list of books published during the past four centuries, 
notes gathered from scientific journals and papers contributed to learned 


Societies.”"—Scotsman. 
WHAT is the FOUR RTH DIMENSION ? 





By C,H. HINTON, 





NEW SERIES (No. 2) of 


TIM BE: 


A Magazine of Current Topics, Literature, and Art 
Monthly. Medium 8vo, 1s. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF FEBRUARY NUMBER, 

CHas. W. STUBBS, M.A... . Homes and Huts: a Plea for Legislati. n- 
KARL BLIND . Dr. Schliemann’s Discovery at Tiryns. 
A. G, BOWIE .. Mr, Fawcett at the Post Office, 
PROF. LEWIS CamPsELt . Brotherhood. 
A, MARY F, ROBINSON ,, + The Begaines and Weaving Brothers. 
M. BETHAM-EDWARDS ., .. “A Rebuke amid Roses.” 
AUDLEY MACKWORTH .. . The Winter Exhibition of Old Masters, 
WM, SIME .. Cradle and Spade. Chaps, VI.-XI. 
J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS. . Lieder Kreis, IV.-V. 

Critical Notices 

The Best Books of the Past Month: a Classified Bibliography 





Lonpon: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Sevare. 








TRUBNER & CO’S 
LST. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. viii—4%, cloth, price 7s. 6d 


THE SECRET of DEATH: 


Being a version, in a popular and novel form, 
of the ** Katha Upanishad” from the Sanskrit. 


With some Collected Poems. 
y Edwin Arnold, M.A., 


Author of “ The Light of Asia,” &c., &c. 








Now ready, demy 8vo, pp. viii—318, with Ten Plates, 12s. 6d, 


THE WAVE of TRANSLATION 
In its Application to the Three Oceans of 
Water, Air, and Ether. 


By the late J. Scott Russell, M.A., F.R.SS., 


London and Edinburgh. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. x—180, boards, 5s 


MARK RUTHERFORD’S 


DELIVERANCE. 
Being the Second Part of his Autobiography. 
Edited by his Friend, 
Reuben Shapcott. 


*,* The provious volume, entitled ** THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MARK 
RUTHERFORD,” is still on sale, price 5s. 





Now feady, Svo, pp. xliv—784, cloth, 18s. 
ORIENTAL RELIGIONS and their 
RELATION to UNIVERSAL 
RELIGION—PERSIA. 


By Samuel Johnson. 
With an Introduction by O. B, FROTHINGHAM. 





Now ready, demy 4vo, pp. xxvi—800, cloth, Sls, 6d, 


THE SOCIAL HISTORY of tho 


RACES of MANKIND. 
First Division—THE NIGRITIANS. 


By A. Featherman. 





FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, pp. 800, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of the RIVER PLATE. 
Comprising the Argentine Republic, Uruguay, 
and Paraguay. 


By M. G. and E. T. Mulhall, 
Proprietors and Editors of the Buenos Ayres ** Standard.” 


With Six Maps. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
‘“ TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES.”’ 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.1, THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
2 vols., post 8vo, pp. evili—212 and viii—37), with specially 
prepared Map, cloth, 24s. 


BUDDHIST RECORDS of the 
WESTERN WORLD. 


Translated from the Chinese of HIUEN TSAING (A.D, 629), 


By Samuel Beal, 


Professor of Chinese, University College, London, 





Post 8vo, pp. viii—464, cloth, 16s. 


THE SANKHYA APHORISMS 
of KAPILA. 


With Iustrative Extracts from the Commentaries, Translated 


By J. R. Ballantyne, LL.D., 


late Principal of the Benares College. Edited 
By Fitzedward Hall. 


Post 8vo, pp. x!viii—398, cloth, 12s, 


MANAVA-DHARMA-CASTRA: 
The Ordinances of Manu 


Translated from the Sanskrit, with an Introduction by the late 


A. C. Burnell, Ph.D., C.1.E. 
Completed and Edited by 
E. W. Hopkins, Ph.D., 


Columbia Collcge, New York. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii—274, cloth, 93. 


THE LIFE of BUDDHA, and the 
EARLY HISTORY of his ORDER. 


Derived from Tibetan Works in the Bkah-lgvur end the Bstan-Hyyur, 
foliowed by Notices on the Early History of Tivet and Khoteo, Trausiaied 


By W. Woodville Rockhill, 


fecond Secretary U.S. Legation in China, 


THE LIFE and TRAVELS of 
ALEXANDER CSOMA de KOROS, 


Between 1819 and 1842, With a Short Notice of all his Published and 
Unpublished Works and Essays. From Original and for most part 
Unpublished Documents. 


By Theodore Duka, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Eng ), 


8 n-Major H.M.’s Bengal Medical Servien, Retired, & 
— “ ( Nearly ready 


Lonpox: TRUBNER & CO., Lupcare Hit. 
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POPULAR WORKS 


Av att Lrprartes AND BooxKsELLErs’. 





The CROWN PRINCE of AUSTRIA’S 


TRAVELS in the EAST. With nearly 100 
Full-page Illustrations. 31s. 6d. 


HENRY W. LUCY’S 


EAST by WEST: a Record of Travel Round the 
World, 21s. 


Mrs. T. C. 5S. SPEEDY’S 


WANDERINGS in the SOUDAN. With 
numerous Illustrations. 21s, 


Mrs. ROBERT MOSS KING’S 


DIARY of a CIVILIAN’S WIFE in INDIA. 
With Illustrations. 24s. 


Edited by Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
LETTERS from HELL. 1 vol., 63, 


Edited by LORD BRABOURNE. 
JANE AUSTEN’S LETTERS. 2 vols., 24s. 


W. H. MALLOCK’S 
ATHEISM and the VALUE of LIFE. 65. 


EDMUND YATES’ 


RECOLLECTIONS and 
Third Edition. 30s, 


ARTHUR JAMES WEISE’S 


HISTORY of the DISCOVERIESof AMERICA. 
With Maps. 15s. 


LADY WILDE’S 
DRIFTWOOD from SCANDINAVIA, 7s, 64, 


Professor HULL’S 


MOUNT SEIR, SINAI, and WESTERN 
PALESTINE. 10s. 6. 


NEW WORKS of FICTION. 


By the AUTHOR of of “THE HOUSE on the 
MARSH.” 
A DOG witha BAD NAME. 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Tuten Series. 


Miss F. M. PEARD’S 
NEAR NEIGHBOURS. 


Miss C. H. D. STOCKER’S 
BETWEEN the ACTS. 


LESLIE KEITH’S 
VENETIA’S LOVERS. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES’ 
THE DEWY MORN. 


Miss JESSIE FOTHERGILL’S 
PERIL. 


THE WHITE WITCH. 


EXPERIENCES. 








Ricuarp Bentitey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





VOLUME XVIII. 
(ORN—PHT) 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


Will be published on the 24th inst. 


Nearly ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


MUSICAL HISTORY. 
BRIEFLY NARRATED AND TECHNICALLY 
DISCUSSED. 

WITH A ROLL OF THE 
NAMES OF MUSICIANS, 

AND THE 


TIMES AND PLACES OF THEIR BIRTHS AND 
DEATHS. 


By Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc., 
Professor of Music, University of Cambridge. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


SKETCHES IN SPAIN, 


FROM 
NATURE, ART, AND LIFE. 
By JOHN LOMAS. 


‘* This is far the best book of tourist travels in Spain 
which we have read for many a day. It is one which 
every lover of art, and especially of architecture, should 
take as a companion in a tour in Spain.’’—ACADEMY. 


BLACK’S 
GENERAL ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD. 


In imperial folio, half-morocco, price 63s. 
NEW EDITION, 1884. 
With NEW MAPS of EGYPT, ENGLAND, 
SPAIN, Xc. 


In 16 vols., crown 8vo, price, in cloth, £3 12s, 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS. 


CONTENTS. 
Vol. 1. CONFESSIONS | Vol. 9, CAESARS, 
» 2. LAKE POETS. | , 10. RHETORIC. 
» 3. KANT. » 11. COLERIDGE, 
» 4 MAIL COACH.| ,, 12.SPEOULATIONS. 
» 5.DR. PARR. » 13, LETTERS. 
» 6 BENTLEY. » 14, AUTOBIOGRAPHIC 
y» 7 PROTESTANT- SKETCHES, 1790— 
ISM. 1803, 





» 8 LITERATURE. BIOGRAPHIES. 
Vol. 16. SUSPIRIA de PROFUNDIs. 


EpixsurchH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO,’S 
LIST. 


SECOND ee * aoe ¥ ealiy, at all Libraries 





In 1 vol., demy 8vo, = a — and numerous Full- 
’ page an and small 


ler Woodcut Illustrations, 
price One Guinea. 


THROUGH MASAI 
LAND: 


A Journey of Exploration among the Snowclad 
Volcanic Mountains and Strange Tribes 
of Eastern Equatorial Africa. 


Being the Narrative of the Royal Geographical 
Societ grt, ~~ tion to Mount Kenia fod 


ctoria Nyanza, 1883, 1884. 
By JOSEPH THOMSON, F.R.G.S., 


Leader of the Ex: tion; Author of “ To the Central 
can Lakes and Back.” 


“It is quite impossible within our space to do justice 
to Mr. Thomson’s *“ Through Masai Land.’ Mr.’ atice 
son is a young lorer of wonderful pluck, tact, and 
resource. His volume is equally d htful to to the 
geographer, the sportsman, and the general reader, 
contains some matter for the student of 
‘nature folk’ (if we must not use the word ‘ savages’) 
and their customs.”’—Vall Mall Gazette. 
** Mr. Thomson, in his preface to this most interestin 
zoosae of his travels under the omegeees of the Roy: 





hical Society, deprecates criticism of his 
seamen man thw His book has little reason: te 
fear com nm with any similar publication on that 


score ; while, for endurance en and coolness in most 
g circumstances, hi oh @ che equal of any 
rican explorer of our in ... He may boast of a 
most creditable feat of exploration, and ofa an extremely 
interesting account of it.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE EDWIN ARNOLD BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. Compiled from the Works of Edwin Arnold, 
with New and Additional Foems written ex; ressly 
therefor. Edited by KATHERINE LIA} 
ARNOLD and CONSTA) NCE ARNOLD (his 
a gE Squere 16mo, cloth, with Illustra- 
tions, 4s, (Ready. 





TWO NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES, 


BY THE auraor OF ran ae PRIDE,” AND 
'Y MISS NEVILLE.” 


SOME. ‘ONE. ELSE. 


By Mrs. B. M. CROKER. 
8 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


“* Few tales of domestic fiction offer as much and such well-sustained 
interest as is to be found in ‘Some Une Else.'....There is much variety ia 
this story. The reader is introduced to acenes in divers parts of the 
world, all and each of which are described with graphic fidelity. The 
pictures cf Anglo-Indian life and scenery in Burmah are excellent. 

* Some One Else’ is a book as fresh as it is pure and elevating in tone.” 

Morning Post. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WHO IS SYLVIA?” 
“KINGSBROOKE,” &c. 


A RUSTIC MAID. 


By A. PRICE. 
8 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


OUR GIPSIES in the CITY, TENT, and 
VAN. By VERNON 5S. MORWOOD. With 
numerous lllustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 

(Early next week. 














POPULAR EDITIONS OF 


MR. R. D. BLACKMORE’S WORKS. 
Small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s, cach. 


gy ny Ek yet 
dition de Lue, c ted, 3is. 6d. 
ALICE LORRAINE. " 

CRADOCK NOWELL. 

CRIPPS, the CARRIER. 

CLARA VAUGHAN. 

EREMA ; or, at ed s Sin. 

MARY ANERL 

CHRISTOWELL: a Dartmoor Tale. 





POPULAR EDITIONS OF 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S WORKS. 
Small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. each. 
THREE FEATHERS. 
A DAUGHTER of HETH. 
KILMENY. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. 
LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART. 
SUNRISE: a Story of These Times. 


London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searie, & RivineTon, 
Crown- buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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manuscript. 
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letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
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LITERATURE. 


Reminiscences, chiefly of Towns, Villages, and 
Schools. By the Rev. T. Mozley. In 
2 vols. (Longmans. ) 


One can scarcely regret that Mr. Mozley should 
have fallen into his anecdotage, when the fruit 
of it is an entertaining book like this. The 
reminiscences extend over more than half a 
century, and are none the less interesting 
because they are chiefly of places and people 
unknown to fame. We have been rather over- 
done lately with recollections of courts and 
cabinets, and are glad to listen to some one 
who can tell us pleasantly and faithfully how 
pry _ generation walked the humbler paths 
of life. 

Mr. Mozley’s memory is not, indeed, alto- 
gether faultless, and in the introduction to 
these volumes he explains how some of its 
lapses took place ; but on the whole it is vivid 
and quite as accurate as the modest purpose 
of the author demands. It is really of no 
great importance that Mr. Mozley writes, 
for instance, Cluddesdon for Chaddesden, or 
uses a ‘*k” in Murdoch instead of an ‘‘h.” 
No one is likely to resort to his Reminiscences 
as an infallible authority for names or dates, 
but certainly no one will be disappointed who 
seeks in them a faithful and graphic picture 
of a past of which the traces are rapidly 
vanishing away. A man’s power of memory 
(or imagination ) must unquestionably be strong 
which can see in the marked features of the 
Premier and the late Primate ‘the two 
beautiful angelic, or rather cherubic, faces 
looking upwards from the foreground of 
Raphael’s Madonna di San Sisto.” 

The autobiographical parts of Mr. Mozley’s 
volumes are scattered rather promiscuously over 
its pages, and we may say, once for all, that 
there seems no particular reason why the first 
chapter should not have come last and the last 
first. But the interest in them is not impaired 
by their absence of arrangement, which 
seems rather to harmonise with the generally 
discursive character of the book. The Mozley 
family had, however, a beginning. The 
name suggests a Saxon origin and, says Mr. 
Mozley, ‘‘ describes the wide, spongy, irregu- 
lar lane or green, forming the approach to a 
village, much cut by wheel-tracks and 
potched, or trod into ‘pockets,’ by cattle.” 
The term “ley” is rather what in Canada 
would be called a ‘‘clearing,” and in the 
West Midlands we often find it joined with 
the Saxon proprietor’s name, ¢.g., Kinnersley 
or Kinward’s ley. Who first bore the name 
which the author has done his share in bring- 
ing into notice, it is, of course, impossible to 

iscover. One William Mosley was con- 
stable of Conisborough Castle, in the reign of 
Edward III., and another Mosley—great- 
great-grandfather of the writer—lived beneath 








the shadow of the same castle a century and 
a half ago. Whether the latter, who 
exercised the craft of weaver, was a descendant 
of the former, does not appear, and the 
presumptive evidence which the following 
incident offers may not have much value with 
a professional genealogist : 


‘**A good many years ago I was walking 
down St. James’s Street one afternoon, when I 
saw Denison and Woodgate walking up arm in 
arm. ‘These fellows have been lunching,’ I 
said to myself. The instant of our encounter, 
Denison exclaimed, for me to hear, ‘ Here 
comes Mozley. Doesn’t he look like a police- 
man?’ As faras I can see myself, I think I 
might be imagined ‘a detective.’ ” 


Be that as it may, Conisborough was 
undoubtedly the cunabula gentis, and Henry, 
one of the weaver’s fourteen children, deserted 
it early in life, and struck out for himself a 
new course which led to comparative affluence. 
He settled down at Gainsborough, where 
business in various forms occupied his atten- 
tion, and he seems to have been successively 
attorney’s clerk, schoolmaster, accountant, 
grocer, mill-owner, and bookseller. He 
it was who changed the spelling of the 
name from Mosley to Mozley, and by 
his last commercial venture established the 
fortunes of his family. His son John added 
printing to the bookselling trade, and left, at 
his early death, a large and flourishing busi- 
ness, which was transferred in 1815 to Derby, 
where it was still further developed. 

The author’s own reminiscences of Gains- 
borough are necessarily faint, for he quitted it 
when only nine years old. But his father’s 
recollections of the place are transmitted 
to and through the son, and they enable us to 
form a very clear conception of the dull life 
of a country town seventy years ago. ‘One 
advantage”’ of such life ‘‘is that, if the 
future is slow in coming the past is never 
quite gone. In fact, you do not always know 
whether you are in the past or in the future, 
for in the present you certainly are not.” 
The friction of mind with mind under such 
circumstances was not likely to be great 
enough to produce any sensible effects, and 
the removal of the Mozleys to Derby was 
doubtless as good for their mental as for their 
material advancement. In Derby there was 
a good deal of really intellectual society, into 
which the immigrant family freely entered, 
and all its members must have derived advan- 
tage therefrom. The grammar school, it is 
true, did not afford much of an education, but 
through the advice and interest of Dr. Samp- 
son Thomas Mozley was very soon transferred 
to Charterhouse, which he entered in 1820. 

The description of his school life is one of 
the best parts of the book, and will be read 
with keen interest by many who have not 
had the good fortune to be Carthusians. 
Mozley’s entrance was characteristic of the 
period : 

‘“‘ Half-way to the Green I meta big gown-boy. 
He was out of bounds himself, and was sur- 
prised to meet a very young stranger coming 
that way. He stopped, and said rather 
brusquely, ‘What’s your name?’ To which 
I replied, I cannot conceive why, ‘ What’s that 
to you?’ He instantly administered a very 
severe thrashing, which was quite a novelty to 
me, indeed, something nent my comprehen- 
sion. I crept back to my house in a very sa 
plight, sobbing and shedding floods of tears.” 





His progress, however, was rapid, although 
he describes himself as slow and awkward— 
more so than any of his brothers—and 
decidedly provincial. The school system was 
much the same as prevailed (and still prevails) 
elsewhere. If a bey wished to learn, he 
could do so; if he made up his mind not to 
learn, that also was open to him. Floggings 
were frequent, but floggings will not make 
the idle industrious. In fact, as Mr. Mozley 
says, ‘‘the haman mind, with the experience 
of some thousand years, has never yet dis- 
covered how to make a boy learn if he is 
resolved not to learn.” But Charterhouse 
stood high in popular favour, and under Dr. 
Russell the numbers at one time rose from 
300 to nearly 500. As the staff of masters 
never included more than eight, the op- 
portunities for shirking work were large. 
Had the head master divided his attention 
ever so equally, he could not have given 
more than two minutes to each boy in the 
upper school, and, of course, such a thing as 
individual instruction was out of the question. 
Still, somehow or other, Mozley did learn a 
good deal—more than he was aware of—and 
the more genial atmosphere of Oxford quickly 
matured the development of his mental 
powers. How vast was the difference 
between the upper school at Charterhouse 
and the Oriel lecture rooms must be expressed 
in his own language : 


“The class rooms of the Oriel tutors were 
heaven to me. Their soft voices and gentle 
manners; their patient waiting; their un- 
obtruded, but careful and effectual guidance, 
all contributed to the impression that you were 
now higher in the scale of creation. ... I 
hope not to be accused of either profaneness or 
of gross conceptions, when I say that I never 
contemplate the great change every day nearer 
without being reminded of that first week at 
Oriel, and the calm and peaceful atmosphere 
of the university.” 


Upon Mr. Mozley’s memories of Oxford 
there is no need to dwell, for they formed 
the subject of his previous volumes. There 
is more of novelty to be found in what he has 
to tell us of the scenes of his clerical life. 
Moreton Pinckney—his first incumbency— 
must have been from some point of view a 
desirable place, for Tyler, of Oriel, had held 
it and Keble had wished for it. But the 
picture of it drawn by Mr. Mozley as he found 
it in 1832 is the reverse of attractive. ‘* The 
parish flowed with milk,”’ but not with honey 
also; and a vicar who had other interests 
beyond butter-making, calf-rearing and pig- 
fattening, met with little encouragement from 
his surroundings. The whole labouring popu- 
lation were paupers, and every month were 
apportioned among the larger ratepayers. 
‘‘The appropriation was sometimes disagree- 
able to the master and to the man, and it was 
no uncommon thing for master and man to 
begin or to terminate a month’s association 
with a fight on the green.” The system was 
as bad as bad could be. The payments bore 
no relation to the work done or the mode of 
doing it, but were regulated wholly by age, 
condition and circumstances. As an unmarried 
labourer, no matter how strong or industrious, 
could only receive a shilling a day, there was 
a direct inducement to him to marry as early 


d | as possible in order to obtain ‘‘ head money,” 


which he might spend—and usually did spend 
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—upon himself. The children were often half-: 


starved and half-naked and the mothers no 
better off. The supply of labour was far in 
excess of the demand, and ‘right social feel- 
ing was impossible where man was a weed, a 
curse and an enemy, possessing more power of 
mischief by doing nothing than he could have 
won by doing all he could.” We have seldom 
seen a more intelligible account of the evil 
results of the old poor laws than Mr. Mozley 
has given us, and one cannot doubt that their 
reform brought with it an amelioration in the 
country parson’s lot. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Mozley 
from Moreton Pinckney to Cholderton and 
from Cholderton to Plymtree. The parochial 
annals of these places are not eventful, but 
they are told by him with much shrewdness 
of observation and no little humour, and the 
portraits which he draws of his clerical 
neighbours and chief parishioners arc—we can 
well believe—thoroughly life-like. ‘Lhat the 
writer should have been advanced to no higher 
step in the hierarchy than that which a Rural 
Dean enjoys, may puzzle those who are 
ignorant of the laws of clerical promotion. 
But no party in the Church could claim Mr. 
Mozley as its own; by none could he be 
regarded as “safe” or ‘sound,’ and, to 
use his own phrase, he has been through- 
out life ‘rather multifarious.” A clergy- 
man is permitted to relax his mind and 
exercise his body in a variety of ways, 
but if he desire to win the substantial 
prizes of his profession, he must, above all 
things, abjure journalism. Now and then, 
perhaps, an exception may be made; but it 
will be in favour of one who has used his 
opportunities to advocate some special develop- 
ment of religion, and has made the press his 
tool, instead of being made (as the dispensers 
of patronage assert) the tool of the press. In 
Mr. Mozley’s case the readers of these emi- 
nently readable volumes will easily discover 
some additional barriers to success. If such 
has not been gained by him within the limits 
of his profession, he may console himself with 
the approbation of that larger world which 
here and elsewhere he has favourably im- 
pressed. Cuartes J. Ropryson. 








Rhymes a la Mode. 


By A. Lang. 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 


(Kegan 


Ir is a comforting thought, even to critics 
who care for poctry, that, however they may 
choose to define it, poetry refuses to be 
defined. Wise critics agree that this and 
that mark are necessary to true poctry, and 
that any produce which does not exhibit them 
cannot be accounted genuine; but wise poets 
go on with their singing, and take ‘ little 
heed, howe’er the thoughtful critic fret,’’ 
and the wise world listens or not, just as it 
is pleased or not. And surely that is the 
proper course—to take what a poet gives us 
and be thankful for it, without complaining 
that it is not something else; because pocts 
are attracted by different things in the uni- 
verse, and the universe is wide, and there is 
beauty enough for all, only we shall ask that 
what the poets choose to sing about shall be 
interesting, and that they shall be content 
to sing in a natural voice of their own, and 
not in a fashionable falsetto. 








One great charm of Mr. Lang’s poetry is 
the naturalness of it. The voice and the hands 


alike belong to him. He sings only about 


what interests him, but about that he sings 
most musically, and makes no further pre- 
tension. Nay, as if to warn away those who 
might come to him as a seer or subtle-souled 
psychologist, he gives to his volumes disparag- 
ing titles— Ballades in Blue China, Verses Vain, 
Rhymes a la Mode. He thus, for the most 
part, abjures what Mr. Arnold has called 
‘‘ criticism of life’’ ; and this is the less to be 
regretted since, if we may judge from one 
piece in this volume, where such criticism is 
introduced, it would not take the form which 
Mr. Browning tells us it ought to take—the 
revelation of ‘‘the universe in its actual state 
of perfection in imperfection”; but would 
add to that most dolorous of all literature— 
the poetry of pessimism. These are the con- 
cluding lines of Mr. Lang’s “‘ New Mil- 
lennium ”’ : 


‘* Nay, the old order shall endure, 

And little change the years shall know, 
And still the Many shall be poor, 

And still the Poor shall dwell in woe ; 
Firm in the iron Law of things 

The strong shall be the wealthy still, 
And (called Capitalists or Kings) 

Shall seize and hoard the fruits of skill. 
Leaving the weaker for their gain, 

Leaving the gentler for their prize, 
Such dens and husks as beasts disdain, 

Till slowly from the wrinkled skies 
The fireless frozen Sun shall wane, 
Nor Summer come with golden grain ; 

Till men be glad, ’mid frost and snow, 
To live such equal lives of pain, 

As now the hutted Eskimo! 
Then none shall plough nor garner seed, 

Thev, on some last sad human shore, 
Equality shall reign indeed, 

The Rich shall be with us no more, 
Thus, and not otherwise, shall come 
The new, the true Millennium !’’ 


For the most part, however, Mr. Lang is satis- 
fied to forego criticism, and gives us instead 
pictures of life as men live it and pictures of 
the world as it appears. This living life—the 
taking the sad and the glad as they come— 
seems to be, so far as we can gather it, the 
philosophy of his Muse. We remember that 
he once wrote a poem which set forth the 
** Vanity of Melancholy,” by the tale of cer- 
tain Gireeks who would not be happy while 
they might, and despised both Phaeacia and 
its treasures of art, and Circe and her de- 
lights, and “let the spring go by because the 
spring was swift to fly,” and so came to no 
good end. And in a lighter vein the same 
envoy is attached to his ‘‘ Ballade of Middle 
Life ’— 


‘Oh, foolish youth, untimely wise! 
Oh, phantoms of the sickly mind! 
What? not content with seas and skies, 
With rainy clouds and southern wind, 
With common care and faces kind, 
With pains and joys each morning brought ? 
Ah, old, and worn, and tired we find 
Life’s more amusing than we thought! ’’ 


We have, therefore, in this volume, as we 
should expect, poems both grave and gay. Of 
the poems of laughter some of the best are 
to be found in the sections “Art” and 
‘Science. ‘ Art’s Martyr” is the piteous 
tale of a young man of culture who went to 
Borneo to be tattooed in blue, but European 
commerce had preceded him and he was 
treated with debased designs. 





‘¢ Thus never more to Chelsea might 
The luckless boy return, 
He knew himself too dreadful, quite, 
A thing his friends would spurn, 
And turn 


To praise some Grecian urn! ”’ 
The short line in this poem recalls an old 
friend, the ‘‘ Ballade of Ouida,” which we do 
not find here.- ‘‘The Palace of Bric-a-brac,”’ 
written in the metre of the ‘‘ Garden of 
Proserpine,” and the Rondeaux of the Galleries 
are both ‘‘in very gracious fooling.” Under 
the head ‘ Science,” we have ‘‘The Bar- 
barous Bird Gods’—a chorus from some un- 
hellenic Aves; ‘‘Man and the Ascidian,” a 
morality, and a ‘‘ Ballade of the Primitive 
Jest.”” The science thus illustrated would 
seem to be the broad and general science of 
anthropology. Of the ballades, those that 
delight us most are the “‘ Girton Girl” (‘‘ her 
forte’s to evaluate x”’), ‘‘ Cricket,”’ with its 
refrain from Mr. Swinburne, and “ Railway 
Novels” (Miss Braddon and Gaboriau). These 
have all Mr. Lang’s ‘inevitableness”’ of 
rhyme and rhythm in ballade writing. The 
*« Ballade of Neglected Merit,” on the other 
hand (which might well have a pendant since 
the recent ballot for fame in a ‘‘ cultur’d even- 
ing”? contemporary), seems written ‘‘ boldly 
off ” just as the rhymes suggested themselves. 
Of the graver poems, the dream of the 
“Fortunate Islands” certainly carries the 
palm. It is an example of a kind of work 
of which Mr. Lang seems fond and in which 
he excels—work often expressed by the word 
‘‘after,” in which the motive is borrowed 
from some older source and treated anew. 
This, then, is after Lucian. The interest of 
such work lies not so much in the design 
as in the exquisiteness of the workmanship, 
and Mr. Lang is an exquisite workman. 
Here are a few lines chosen at random: 
** There sat three Judges by the Gate, 
And I was led before the Three, 
And they but looked on me, and straight 
The rosy bonds fell down from me, 
Who, being innocent, was free ; 
And I might wander at my will 
About that City on the hill, 
Among the happy people clad 
In purple weeds of woven air, 
Hued like the webs that Twilight weaves 
At shut of languid summer eves, 
So light their raiment seemed ; and glad 
Was every face I looked on there !”’ 
The other longer poem, ‘‘ The Last Maying,” 
we should judge to be an earlier poem of Mr. 
Lang’s, the work of a time before his own 
style had clarified. It owes more to Mr. 
Swinburne than the metre and the prose 
quotation which is no quotation, daring even 
to speak of lips as ‘‘ wan from wild caresses ” 
in quite the most fearless of old fashions. 
Still it does contain a word which has grown 
to be as much Mr. Lang’s personal property 
as ‘‘ wan” used to be Mr. Morris’s—the word 
‘“‘orey”’ with “‘ green” not far removed: this 
may be due to a re-touching, or the poem 
may be classed as a poem of transition. 
‘« Almae Matres” celebrates ‘‘ a land of waters 
green and clear,” and “‘a little city worn and 
grey.” It is perhaps, on the whole, the most 
powerful and beautiful poem in the volume. 
it will be pleasant reading to Oxford-men ; 
but dear to those of them who were first 
suckled by S. Andrew’s, and say with Mr. 
Lang “ Vetus melius est.”” If we were writ- 
ing an essay on Mr. Lang’s genius, in the 
manner of M. Taine, this poem would give 
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us much to say on the double stream of 
tendency which has given to Mr. Lang’s 
poetry a colour too expressive to be merely 
‘¢ green,”” too lovely to be altogether “‘ grey.” 
But though Mr. Lang’s matriotism is thus 
divided, he has only one fatherland, and to 
that he is faithful against the world. To him 
Ettrick and Teviot, rivers of Scotland, are 
better than all the waters of Greece and Italy, 
and the kingdom of Galloway, ‘‘ with the 
smell of bog-myrtle and peat,” more than 
Arabian myrrh and frankincense. (See “‘ The 
Last Cast,” and the ‘Ballade of his own 
Country.”) Of the ‘“ Ballade of Summer,” 
with a double refrain (‘‘ Then comes in the 
sweet o’ the year, When fans for a penny are 
sold in the Strand’’), we can only say with 
Vadius, whom Mr. Lang quotes on his title 
page, “‘Hom, c’est une ballade”; it is a 
ballade indeed, a very flower of ballades. 
There are many other poems of the more pen- 
sive muse which the reader must praise for 
himself: ‘‘ Ronsard’s Grave,” which recalls 
Herrick, ‘‘ From the East to the West,” 
‘‘Love the Vampire,” Niveuos Aiwv, the last 
@ poem not easy to forget. 

There remain for notice the sonnets and 
the translations. Mr. Lang’s sonnets are 
sometimes apt to be too like ballades. Their 
movement is scarcely deliberate enough ; the 
pause falls too constantly at the end of the 
line; they even admit now and then what 
approaches epigram. ‘‘San Terenzo” es- 
capes this influence, and so is the bétter 
sonnet. The two sonnets in octosyllables are 
as successful in form as their subjects are 
charming ; we can hardly say as much for the 
trisyllabic ones. The octaves run all right, 
but the sestets read a little like baby poetry. 
The ‘‘ Cameos,”’ it is needless to say, are very 
delicately engraved. They are, as Mr. Lang 
says “‘ pretty close ” to the original ; but they 
are not very close, or rather, it would be truer 
to say that Mr. Lang has been all through 
more careful to translate the spirit than the 








phrases. H. C. Bercuine. 
= 
Europe. By F. W. Rudler and Geo. G. 


Chisholm. Edited by Sir Andrew C. 

Ramsay, with Ethnological Appendix by 

A. H. Keane. (Stanford.) 
I nave already expressed my opinion of the 
general merits and demerits of the English 
version of von Hellwald’s Die Erde und 
thre Volker of which this is the sixth, and 
presumably the last, volume. The present 
instalment has all the merits and some of 
the demerits of the series to which it belongs. 
But while the former are more abundant than 
m any of its predecessors, the latter are 
reduced to a minimum, and, when not elimi- 
nated from the German basis on which Messrs. 
Rudler and Chisholm have built, may be 
regarded as inseparable from a work which, I 
still think, might have been permitted to 
remain in its original language without geo- 
graphical science suffering any irreparable 
loss. This, however, is now, for all practical 
purposes, a superfluous criticism. A more 
agreeable duty is to state our belief that, 
taking it as a whole, the final volume of the 
“Compendium of Geography and Travel” is 
the best of the treatise, and in some respects, 
indeed, is comparable with the very best 
works on the same region, in no matter what 





language; though, when one remembers that 
among the almost endless documents which 
are chronicled in the annual ‘‘ Registrande.”’ 
of Berlin, Peschel’s Staatenkunde, and Mr. 
Webster’s admirable digest in the Eney- 
clopaedia Britannica, must be included as 
contributions to the literature of European 
geography during the last four or five years, it 
might be extravagant to pronounce the con- 
cluding portion of Mr. Stanford’s venture 
altogether without a rival. In re-writing 
the book for the English reader, the editors 
have had at once an easier and a more difficult 
task than their colleagues in the earlier 
fasciculi. In the first place, the European 
section of von Hellwald’s book was much 
superior to those on regions with which he 
was personally unfamiliar, and in some 
instances, treating of countries so well 
known as Germany, Holland, Austria, 
Scandinavia, and England, the Baron becomes 
sometimes almost lively and generally in- 
structive. He is describing kingdoms no 
portion of the geography of which need be 
a mystery to the man who can either run or 
read. Yet the very superabundance of 
printed matter on Europe makes it difficult to 
erystallise out of the vast menstruum in 
which they are dissolved, the few hundred 
pages to which the editors are limited. They 
must pick and choose among the embarras de 
richesse at their disposal, and then, after 
rejecting with a sore heart many a fair fact, 
and abridging to a page many a goodly 
quarto, be, like Clive, astonished at their own 
moderation. 

The gentlemen to whom the preparation of 
Europe has been committed have, neverthe- 
less, proved equal to their commission. Of 
Sir Andrew Ramsay it is needless to say any- 
thing, except that it is to be regretted that 
his other engagements did not admit of his 
contributing more extensively to the pages 
over which he exercised a partial supervision. 
He has, however, had excellent substitutes. 
Mr. Rudler is one of the most accomplished 
geologists of the age, while Mr. Chisholm, 
though for the present less eminent, has 
already proved himself a physical geo- 
grapher of rare merit, and is likely to rise 
in the opinion of a still wider circle by the 
masterly manner in which he has marshalled 
into shape a mass of data which might have 
overwhelmed a less experienced writer. The 
general arrangement of the book is much the 
same as that followed in its predecessors, 
though the tedious details of boundaries and 
so forth which gave such a school-book appear- 
ance to some of the series have been to a 
great extent relegated to the maps, where 
such facts can be gleaned to much better 
advantage than in the text. Here and there 
—as might have. been expected in a work 
edited by three specialists—a little less 
geology would have been desirable, and a little 
more ethnography welcome, though, as a 
rule, the materials are very fairly distributed 
among the different portions of the volume— 
from France, which leads the van, to Turkey, 
which brings up the rear, no attempt being 
made to range the different countries into 
great ethnological divisions, after the manner 
so usefully adopted in the late Keith John- 
ston’s geographical text-book issued by the 
same publishers. Statistics have been wisely 
thrown into an Appendix, while, as usual, 








Mr. Keane assigns his valuable quota to the 
same secluded quarter. 

In assorting a pile of facts so varied, it 
would be unreasonable not to expect occa- 
sional slips of the pen, and even a few mis- 
statements. It is, therefore, greatly to the 
credit of the editors that whenever their 
pages have been tested they have emerged 
from the ordeal in the most satisfactory 
manner. It is just possible, as I have all 
these years been telling a deaf world, which 
sticks to a good old crusted blunder with 
touching fidelity, that to describe Heligoland 
(p- 101) as being ‘already half-devoured by 
the sea” is only half-correct; while within 
the last three months doubts have been thrown 
on the current article of geographical faith 
which makes the North Cape the most 
northern point of Europe. Unless Capt. 
Sérensen is altogether in error, Cape Kniv- 
sjaeroddin on the same island (Mageroe) is 
nearly thirty minutes nearer the Pole. Great 
care seems to have been bestowed on obtain- 
ing accurate accounts of each region; and, in 
general, a judicious eclecticism has been ex- 
ercised in the selection of ‘‘ papers”? recom- 
mended to the reader anxious for further 
information. Still, we think Spitzbergen 
might have obtained more than a single line, 
Franz Joseph Land more than four lines, and 
Jan Meyen, on which there is a very remark- 
able volcano, is surely deserving of more than 
an eighth of this space? It may also be well 
in any future edition to see to the proper 
spelling of Paijkull’s name on p. 206, and to 
remove Mr. Watts from the Peerage. The sixty 
cuts are, with a few exceptions, old friends, 
and nothing the worse for that; while the 
fifteen maps illustrative of the physical 
geography, political divisions, and languages 
of Europe are, so far as execution goes, abso- 
lutely faultless. 

But the section of the volume which will 
most attract those to whom the literature of 
European geography is not new, is the ethno- 
logical appendix of Prof. Keane, who trans- 
lated the entire treatise, which, with the 
exception of these ethnological appendices, 
he has left others to ‘‘ grangerize.” In 
thirty pages he supplies a condensed sum- 
mary of the materials by aid of which ‘‘ the 
Europeans” can be classified almost solely by 
their languages, though he allows with a 
tolerance rare in philologists that language is 
far from an unerring test of race. This little 
digest is, in the opinion of the reviewer, by 
far the most satisfactory of the four which 
have preceded it. It is not faultless, and it 
is not the wont of Mr. Keane to err on the 
side of expressing his views with teo much 
diffidence. But dogmatism in a text-book 
writer is ever akin to a virtue, since it is 
only confusing his readers to ask them to 
choose between contradictory theories. It is 
the teacher’s business to decide for his pupils 
what it is wisest for them to believe, for, 
if they are too opinionated not to accept his 
judgment as good enough for them, they 
had better be at once driven forth into 
the wilderness to be torn in pieces by 
wild professors. Mr. Keane, while adopting 
Wilhelm von Humboldt’s Iberian theory, is 
discreetly silent regarding that extension of 
it which finds Basque blood among the Irish 
and English Celts. Again, while willing to 
recognise Sardinia, Corsica, and North-west 
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Italy—and doubtfully even North Africa—as 
Tberian lands, he is just as little inclined to 
fall in with the ideas of M. d’Arbois de 
Jubainville, who (Les premiers habitants de 
Europe) identifies them with the Atlantes, 
or with Mr. Boyd Dawkins, who is willing to 
accept the Caucasus Iberians as the Spaniards’ 
kith and kin, as he is with Graslin and Bladé, 
who not only deny that the Basques are the 
descendants of the Iberians, but even scout 
the idea of Iberia having ever been anything 
but a Greek misnomer of Spain. At all events, 
he ignores the existence of any such attempts 
to disturb a good working and—it must be 
added—a singularly attractive theory. He 
is also too sound a philologist not to treat as 
anything better than the curiosities of eth- 
nology Poesche’s hypothesis that the Aryans 
were originally differentiated by a process of 
Albinoism in the marshy lands of White Russia 
about the water-parting midway between the 
Euxine and the Baltic. Nor, though we 
need not assert that the current views 
regarding the origin of the Indo-Germanic 
nations are anything like final, is it wise to 
discuss seriously the notions of Penka and 
Schrader that the Aryans dispersed from a 
centre in the vicinity of the Baltic—if, indeed, 
the recent evisceration of this hypothesis by 
Gustav Meyer has not given it the desirable 
coup de grace. 

Mr. Keane separates the Italic from the 
Thraco-Hellenic group, basing his classifica- 
tion mainly, as we must do, on linguistic 
principles, though allowing that the Italic 
group is a purely linguistic division destitute 
of all ethnical unity. There is, indeed, 
strictly speaking, no Latin race, though 
plenty of Latin-speaking nationalities and 
Latin-speaking communities from Roumania 
to Mexico—the one being half gypsy half 
Dacian, the other three-fourths Indian and a 
quarter Spaniard, or something else. The 
separation of the Italic division from the 
Thraco-Hellenic one is owing to Mr. Keane 
being convinced that the “old idea” of 
Latin being derived from the Greek, which 
still ‘lingers in certain quarters” is utterly 
untenable. These ‘‘ quarters”? may have 
something to say to this somewhat ruthless 
dismissal of their ‘‘old ideas” ; but, as they 
are quite able to take care of themselves, it is 
unnecessary to occupy space in re-stating what 
they have already written so voluminously. 
Mr. Keane’s little Appendix is, however, so 
good, that it well deserves to form the founda- 
tion on which all future writers on European 
ethnology might build. Altogether, Zurope 
is a most satisfactory book. We only regret 
that the educational series to which it belongs 
is closed without a separate volume on the 
Polar Regions, which have been so slightly 
touched on that a vast and interesting section 
of the earth is left without adequate description. 
Indeed, the literature of the Arctic seas and 
lands is becoming so profuse that before long no 
single writer will be able to overtake it; and 
a ‘‘ syndicate” for the preparation of a work 
so extensive as a new edition of Scoresby or 
Richardson must be—von Hellwald’s Jn 
ewigen His being far from the ideal book— 
would be difficult to secure. Such an ex- 
haustive digest must be done well or left 
alone, since it is not likely to be attempted 
oftener than once in a generation. 

Rosert Brown. 








Wide-awake Stories: a Collection of Tales 
told by little Children, between Sunset and 
Sunrise, in the Panjib and Kashmir. By 
F. A. Steel and R. C. Temple. (Bombay: 
Education Society’s Press. London: Triib- 
ner. ) 


We are indebted to Mrs. Steel and Capt. 
Temple for a charming volume of stories 
admirably fitted for the entertainment of 
children, and at the same time containing 
much valuable information for students. Its 
contents naturally resemble those of the col- 
lections previously made by Miss Frere, Miss 
Stokes, the Rev. Lal Behari Day, and Mr. 
Damant; but its authors justly claim for it 
the merit of special genuineness, inasmuch as 
‘‘it has been mostly procured at first-hand 
from the lips of purely village children, who 
have never been inside a school,”’ and ‘‘ whose 
complete freedom from any European influence 
is beyond all question.” The forty-three tales 
now ‘presented in purely literary form” 
have for the most part been already published 
in the Indian Antiquary, the Calcutta Review, 
and the Legends of the Panjdb, where they 
appeared in a literal version, to which refer- 
ence can be made by those scholars who insist 
upon ‘‘a strict translation, however uncouth 
to English ears.” But for all ordinary pur- 
poses the present volume will suffice by itself, 
being provided with thirty-four pages of 
excellent notes, an ‘‘ Analysis of the tales, on 
the plan adopted by the Folk-lore Society of 
England,” occupying thirty-seven pages, and 
fifty pages devoted to “A survey of the inci- 
dents in modern Indian folk-tales ’’—all testi- 
fying to the wide knowledge and painstaking 
industry of their author, Capt. Temple. 

During the working hours of the day, says 
Mrs. Steel, no tales are to be heard in a 
Panjabi village, but after sunset comes 
‘‘ story-telling time.’”’ The heat is still too 
great for sleep, the darkness of night is 
relieved but slightly inside the mud-built 
cottages by the dim smoky flame of an oil-fed 
wick. So there is nothing for the children to 
do but to tell stories by way of passing the 
time. They have worked hard all day—the 
boys, half hidden in clouds of dust, tending 
the herds; the girls ‘‘ kneading, drying, and 
stacking the fuel-cakes so necessary in that 
woodless country.” Now has come their 
time for rest and amusement; so, after their 
scanty supper is over, 


‘the bairns drag their wooden-legged, string- 
woven bedsteads into the open, and settle them- 
selves down like young birds in a nest, three or 
four to a bed; while others coil up on mats 
upon the ground, and some, stealing in for an 
hour from distant alleys, beg a place here or 
there. The stars twinkle overhead, the mos- 
quito sings through the hot air, the village 
dogs bark at imaginary foes, and from one 
crowded nest after another rises a childish 
voice telling some tale, old, yet ever new—tales 
that were told in the sunrise of the world, and 
will be told in its sunset.” 


The most novel of the stories contained in 
the present collection is that of “ Little 
Anklebone” (No. 14). “It appears to be 
unique among Indian folk-tales,” says Capt. 
Temple, who compares it with Grimm’s 
“Singing Bone.” A boy is eaten by a wolf, 
which, at his request, hangs his ankle-bone 
by a thread to a tree. The bone maintains an 
independent existence, and, without changing 





its form, acts like a human being, piping to 
beasts, and obtaining milk from tigresses and 
she-wolves. Another unfamiliar tale, ap- 
parently of literary origin, is ‘‘ The Lord of 
Death,” No. 27. A certain road had the 
reputation of being fatal to all who travelled 
that way. An old man who was walking 
along it sat down to rest, and perceived near 
him a scorpion, which turned into a snake. 
He followed it, and saw it kill many persons. 
Then it turned into a buffalo, and afterwards 
into an ox, still continuing its homicidal 
practices. Afterwards it became a beautiful 
girl, whose charms produced a fatal rivalry 
between two brothers. Finally, it assumed 
the form of a white-bearded man. Him the 
traveller, who had never ceased to follow 
close upon the destroyer, accosted, and learnt 
from him that he was called ‘‘The Lord of 
Death,” because he went about bringing 
death to the world. Hearing this, the old 
traveller begged for death; but was told that 
his appointed time was not yet come. 

No. 42 is a remarkable story about a mother 
and daughter who worshipped the sun, 
‘« giving everything they earned to it except 
two meal cakes,’”’ on which they lived. One 
day the daughter, who was alone in the 
house, had eaten her share of this food, when 
a beggar came asking for aid. Not liking to 
refuse, she gave him, in the name of the sun, 
half of her mother’s cake. The mother 
returning hungry to dinner, found only half 
a cake to eat, and was so annoyed that she 
drove her daughter from her house. But the 
sun protected the outcast, who became the 
bride of a prince. Her mother found out 
where she was, and presented herself in her 
rags to the princess, intending to put her to 
shame; but the sun continued its protection 
to the daughter, and turned the mother 
into a golden stool. No. 40 describes 
a singular form of self-sacrifice on the 
part of a king, who was accustomed to 
give away a hundredweight of gold in charity 
every morning before breakfast. In order to 
obtain the necessary amount of the precious 
metal, he allowed himself to be fried and 
eaten every day by a fagir, who, after the 
operation, restored him to life. No 22 is 
a curious specimen of the stories in which 
women figure who are snakes in disguise. 
The snake-woman in this story was called 
in the original a Lamid, ‘‘ said in Kashmir to 
be a snake two hundred years old, and to 
possess the power of becoming a woman,” 
a malignant being, the nature of which has 
been discussed in the Indian <Antiquary 
(vol. xi., pp. 230-35), and in the Folk-lore 
Society’s edition of Comparetti’s Researches 
into the Book of Sindibdd. No. 26 is one of 
the many forms of the tale which tells how 
a man becomes rich by the help of some 
wonder-working object, but has it stolen from 
him by an envious neighbour, who is even- 
tually punished for the theft. In the present 
instance the miracles are due to a conch, 
which requires to be blown in a particular 
manner. The thief, not understanding how 
to use it, is obliged to surrender it to its 
original owner, but stipulates that he is to 
get a double share of whatever that owner 
obtains from it. The rightful proprietor of 
the conch, from a feeling similar to that 
which made the hero of another well-known 
tale ask for stripes as his reward, spitefully 
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prays for the loss of an eye. He straightway 
becomes one-eyed; but the thief, in con- 
sequence of his too grasping stipulation, loses 
both eyes, falls into a well, and is drowned. 
Nos. 31-39 give in a readable form a number 
of the stories about Raja Rasali, the chief 
legendary hero of the Panjab, about whom 
so much information has lately been given by 
Capt. Temple in his Legends of the Panjab, 
and Mr. Swynnerton in his Adventures of the 
Panjab Hero, Raja Rasdlu. 
W. R. S. Ratston. 








Egypt and Babylon. By Canon Rawlinson. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. ) 


Tuis work may be described as an evangelical 
imitation—Jongo intervallo—of Schrader’s 
Keilinschriften und das alte Testament. That 
popular publishers will undertake such sub- 
jects is a symptom that the subjects them- 
selves are becoming increasingly popular, and 
an encouraging token of the steady progress 
of the Oriental Renascence. No great harm 
will be done if at first, and for a long time, 
crude conceptions of history and language 
combine with imaginary necessities of theo- 
logical orthodoxy to mar the course of 
speculation. 

Canon Rawlinson’s method is the simple 
one of citing passages from the Authorised 
Version, and adding his own comments ad Jib. 
The first thing quoted is the fragment about 
Nimrod and his kingdom (Gen. x. 8-10). 
‘‘ Four facts,’”’ we are told, 


‘‘are recorded of Babylonia in this passage :— 
1, that it became at a very early date a settled 
government under a king; 2, that it contained, 
besides Babylon, at least three other great 
cities—Erech, Accad, and Calneh; 3, that 
among its earliest rulers was a great conquering 
monarch named Nimrod; and 4, that this 
monarch, and, therefore, probably his people, 
descended from Cush—i.e., was a Cushite or 
Ethiopian.” 

As to Canon Rawlinson’s first fact, we must 
observe that there is no monumental evidence 
of a union of North and South Babylonia 
under one king before the time of Hammurabi- 
(gas); but the Biblical notice names both 
Accad (that is, Northern Babylonia) and 
Erech (a town of Southern Babylonia) as 
included in Nimrod’s territory. 

Commenting on his second fact, Canon 
Rawlinson states that ‘‘ no name at all resem- 
bling Calneh occurs in the primitive geo- 
graphy of Babylonia”; thus, apparently, 
ignoring Friedrich Delitzsch’s comparison 
with Kulunu, in an ancient list of Babylonian 
towns. On the other hand, Accad is in the 
cuneiform inscriptions, so far as yet known, 
the name not of a town but of a district; 
unless George Smith was right in identifying 
it with Agaté, which Schrader questions. As 
to the third fact, happily for the prospects of 
true religion, the real personality of Nimrod 
is not an articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesiae. 
Canon Rawlinson, while candidly admitting 
that ‘‘ the third fact has not yet received any 
confirmation from the monuments,’ goes on 
to suggest that ‘the monarch had two 
names,” one of which appears in Genesis, and 
tke other lurks unrecognised in the Baby- 
lonian documents. This reminds us of the 
equally probable supposition, recently ad- 
vanced, that Esau’s wives and fathers-in-law, 








and indeed several other personages who 
figure in the Old Testament traditions, had 
‘* Hittite” as well as Hebrew names. The 
suggestion is at least as much a “pure con- 
jecture’’ as George Smith’s identification of 
Nimrod with the Babylonian hero conven- 
tionally known as Izdubar or Gistubar. But 
although the name of Nimrod has not been 
read in the inscriptions, there is in fact a close 
parallel between what this passage of Genesis 
relates about Nimrod and what the Baby- 
lonian legend tells of Izdubar. Each is a 
Babylonian, each is a mighty hunter, each is 
connected with Erech. Accordingly the 
likeness has struck other scholars besides 
George Smith. Prof. Sayce has suggested 
that Nimrod is a Semitised (Hebraised) form 
of Accadian Amar-ud, the sun’s disk (?) ; but 
Delitzsch more plausibly connects the name 
with Marad or Amarad, a town of middle 
Babylonia. 

It is clear that Talmudic and Mohammedan 
stories about Nimrod are not historical evi- 
dence. The Biblical notice would be quite 
enough to set the Rabbinical imagination 
working, as in the instance of the story of 
Nebuchadnezzar and the Three Children. 
And the connexion of the name with various 
local sites is as intelligible on the theory of 
Nimrod’s divinity as on that of his humanity. 
In support of his fourth fact, the author 
compares the name Cush with the Babylonian 
Kassi and the Susianian Cissii. Delitzsch 
(Paradies) has made the same combinations, 
but Schrader and others do not accept them. 
Solar myths about Memnon and Belus will 
hardly help us to a decision, in our ignorance 
of the movements of ancient populations ; 
but it would not seriously affect our own 
faith in the unique value of the Scriptures, 
to find that Schrader was absolutely right in 
his suggestion that the ‘‘Jahvist” (or the 
story as it reached him) has confused the 
Kassi of the Babylonian tradition with the 
Aegypto-Nubian Kush. 

Canon Rawlinson next discusses Gen. ii., 
1-9, remarking that 


‘* We have here the Scriptural account of the 
meaning of the name Babel. The etymology 
was not accepted by the Babylonians them- 
selves, who wrote the word in a way which 
shows that they considered it to mean ‘The 
Gate of God.’ This has been regarded by some 
as a contradiction of the Scriptural account; 
but we may reconcile the two by supposing 
either that the name was first given in scorn, 
and that afterwards a better meaning was found 
for it, or (more probably) that the word, having 
been intended by the Babylonians themselves 
in the sense of the Gate of God, was from the 
first understood in a different sense by others, 
who connected it with the confusion of tongues. 
The word is capable of both etymologies, and 
may from the first have been taken in both 
senses by different persons.” 


All this vague surmise and bad philology in 
order to avoid the harmless admission that 
the Old Testament writers are fond of allusive 
plays upon proper names, and that vernacular 
distortions of foreign words are as common 
in Hebrew as in other languages! We might 
as well derive our English babble from 
Babylon, or vice versd, as derive Babel from 
balal, balbéel, **to confound.” The meaning 
‘Gate of God” is established not only by 
the phonetic spelling, which Canon Rawlinson 
does notice, but also by the ideographic spell- 





ing, which he omits to notice. KA. AN. RA., 
that is ka dingirra, or ka dimirra, is as cer- 
tainly “Gate of God” in Sumero-Accadian 
as bab ili is “Gate of God” in Assyro- 
Babylonian. For our own part, we have yet 
to learn that the inspiration of Scripture 
involves, among other things, infallible 
anticipations of the results of the very modern 
science of philology. 

In supposed confirmation of the Biblical 
narrative, Canon Rawlinson quotes from the 
Records of the Past a ‘‘translation”’ of the 
fragmentary inscription K. 3,657 in the 
British Museum Collection. He does not stop 
to ask how 

«.,.AN. RA. KI hamit ana ilkim 
é 4 ee wa rabii uballu tulla ”’ 

can possibly mean ~ 
‘** Babylon corruptly to sin went, 

(And small) and great were mingled on the 

mound ; ”’ 

nor how “.... danni ¢ema utakkira melik- 
sun’ can mean “he gave command to make 
strange their speech.” If this fragment be 
really pertinent to the Biblical account, why 
has Schrader missed so striking a parallel ? 

We have carefully read Canon Rawlinson’s 
defence of the old opinions about the Book of 
Daniel without discovering that he has added 
anything material to the pleas already ad- 
vanced by Lenormant and others. But that 
story is too long to begin at the end of a short 
notice. C. J. Batt. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Royal Favour. By the Author of “In 


Troubled Times.” In 3 vols. (Sonnen- 
schein. ) 
The Chancellor of the Tyrol. By Herman 
Schmid. In 2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Colville of the Guards. By James Grant. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Creatures of Clay. By Lady Violet Greville. 
In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Souls and Cities. By the Author of ‘‘The 
Cheveley Novels.” (Kent.) 

When All was Young. By Cecil Clarke. 
(Elliot Stock.) 


Recent years have witnessed an cnormous 
development of the historical novel in Ger- 
many, in which, as a rule, historical or 
archacological pedantry encumbers the action 
of a few bloodless lay-figures through volumes 
of interminable length. Works of this de- 
scription have not found much favour hitherto 
in England. But the first effort of a young 
female novelist in Holland, who knows how 
to give fiction a historical interest without 
destroying its essential quality, won a hearing 
at once. The present translation of Miss 
Wallis’s second venture, Vorstengunst, should 
establish her position among us, and enlarge 
her circle of readers. Miss Wallis has largely 
disengaged herself from many of the defects 
which blemished Jn Troubled Times. There 
is less diffuseness and digression, and the 
narrative is shorter and kept better in hand. 
It suffers, however, from precisely the same 
limitations. To give Miss Wallis’s fiction a 
label, it belongs to the subjective historical 
school, and employs the method of psycho- 
logical analysis. She is not a story-teller in 
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the proper sense of the word; but, as George: 


Eliot avowed in her own case, frames her 
story to illustrate and explain a psycho- 
logical problem or conception. Her characters, 
therefore, are not spontaneous creations, but 
constructions cunningly pieced together. As 
far as treatment is concerned, Goran Person 
stands side by side with Tito Melema. To 
this method Miss Wallis brings a close 
insight, a vigorous analysis, and an extra- 
ordinary ingenuity and fertility in devising 
effective situations. In spite, therefore, of 
the remoteness of the epoch, and the con- 
tinual strain the book makes upon the reader’s 
attention, it would be difficult, when once 
launched upon Ioyal Favour, to lay it down. 
The hero (or the problem) in Royal Favour is 
Géran Person, Melanchthon’s favourite pupil, 
and the tyrannical chancellor of Eric XIV. of 
Sweden according to popular history. Miss 
Wallis’s interest was early engaged by the 
curious inconsistencies in Person’s character, 
which have always rendered it an enigma. 
Her book, though not a deliberate attempt to 
reverse the verdict of time, offers an alter- 
native explanation, not wholly different from 
Mr. W. Story’s attempt in the case of a too- 
celebrated actor in New Testament history. 
Eric’s chancellor is an idealist eager to use 
his high powers for the advancement of 
humanity. At the outset of life his trust is 
misplaced, and his generous illusions rudely 
shattered. The wheel of fortune revolves, 
and places him in a position transcending his 
earlier aspirations. But Person is an un- 
practised student, who has drawn his enthu- 
siasms from books, without comparing them 
with the realities of life. Moreover, though 
equally devoted to the welfare of mankind, 
he now looks upon individuals with suspicion, 
except in the instance of the king, to whose 
true character the glamour of old friendship 
and communion blinds him. The deception 
brings with it an inevitable train of calamities, 
and Person’s eyes are opened just as the final 
catastrophe overwhelms them. Eric is scarcely 
a less powerful study than his chancellor, 
though by no means so pleasant, and of the 
minor figures Nils Sture is exceptionally 
natural and sympathetic. Without an ac- 
quaintance with the original, it is possible to 
infer that the work of the translator is not 
wholly successful. Mr. Irving has allowed 
the foreign language to influence and obscure 
his English style in more than one passage. 


Dr. Herman Schmid has endeavoured to 
portray Tyrolese life and manners during the 
last half of the Thirty Years’ War, when the 
Jesuits, working from their great seminary at 
Ingolstadt, were gradually extirpating the 
Protestantism that had struck root in the 
mountains, and recovering lost ground for the 
Church. He has achieved a fair measure of 
success; but the real interest of the book, 
which is rather overlaid with historical and 
social matter, centres in the relations of 
Chancellor Biener and Claudia de’ Medici. 
Dr. Schmid has drawn his hero and heroine 
with bold touches, and among the subordinate 
characters Father Gravenegger is a good 
example of the conventional dark and danger- 
ous Jesuit. As a narrative, however, Zhe 
Chancellor of the Tyrol is interrupted by 
several detached episodes, and every now 
and then the author drops the main thread of 





his story completely. He has crowded far 
more figures on to his canvas than it could 
well bear, and the natural consequence is 
that the whole presents a somewhat confused 
picture. On the other hand, Dr. Schmid has 
displayed much ingenuity in developing the 
intrigue which finally part chancellor and 
duchess, and several of the scenes possess an 
unusual dignity and pathos. Miss Roberts’s 
work of translation deserves much praise ; it 
is singularly free from Germanisms. 


It is a long time now since the veteran 
author of Zhe Romance of War began that 
series of tales of moving accident by field and 
flood which have done much to acquaint 
English boys with their fathers’ deeds of 
daring and endurance. The vigour of Mr. 
Grant’s invention is not yet exhausted, but it 
is impossible not to detect some signs of 
flagging and a tendency to repetition. In 
Colville of the Guards we have the familiar 
characters repeated, the beau sabreur who 
returns decorated with a V.C. after perils 
past, and the amiable heroine who is constant 
to his memory even after his name has ap- 
peared as ‘‘ missing” in the Gazette. There 
are also one or two accessory personages with 
whom Mr. Grant is not very successful. To 
get rid of the villainous English baronet who 
has abducted Miss Ellinor Wellwood by blow- 
ing him up in a Hamburg lodging-house is a 
crude expedient. But we can follow the 
loves of Captain Colville and the elder sister 
with interest. Mr. Grant has selected the 
last Afghan War for his hero’s exploits, and 
has introduced him into several scenes, notably 
by making him a member of Sir Louis 
Cavagnari’s mission, where his name would 
not be found by the stricter historian. Mr. 
Grant so warms to the task that, as he him- 
self apologetically allows, he is forced into a 
general. account of the war independently of 
his hero’s fortunes. He can plead the autho- 
rity of great writers for wandering off into an 
episode whenever he finds an agreeable one. 
At any rate, his young readers will probably 
excuse artistic improprieties for the sake of 
more white-robed Ghazis, tulwars, and juzails. 
Mr. Grant should avoid such slips as gen- 
dermerie and Epictitus. 


The title of Lady Violet Greville’s novel will 
probably dispose the reader to expect that her 
characters are compounded of more than the 
usual admixture of human waywardness and 
folly. His expectations are not wholl 
doomed to disappointment ; nevertheless Lady 
Violet Greville has on the whole taken a more 
favourable view of our common nature, even 
when exposed to the temptations of “‘ society,” 
and bent upon marrying and giving in 
marriage, than the title or one or two detached 
passages suggest. The bad people, however, 
are certainly bad, though it is perhaps 
straining our credibility a little to bring Mrs. 
Vincent to the brink of committing a murder. 
On the other hand, the good people are un- 
naturally good, and Julian Bruce, who plays 
the double part of guide, philosopher, and 
friend to the hero, and of general deus ex 
machina, is unreal and too inevitably provi- 
dential. Miss Windermere is the most 
pleasant and natural of the characters who 
are meant to command our sympathy ; but she 
possesses considerable inconsistency. If she 
was distinguished by the dignity and self- 





respect we are led to believe, could she have 
listened to Mr. Carrol’s more than egotistical 
proposals? The weak point, however, in 
Creatures of Clay is the main incident upon 
which the plot turns. The author must 
have been effectually driven into a corner 
before she admitted so improbable a make- 
shift as the necklace robbery and its re- 
discovery. For the rest, the book, except for 
one or two lapses into declamation, is written 
in a fluent, easy style, and the sketches of 
country electioneering and society are not 
devoid of humour. 


Souls and Cities is a tragical, short story 
of the brief career of a Congregational minister 
in a small cathedral town. The Rey. 
Nathaniel Naylor was an unpractical idealist, 
and much above his flock. Moreover, he was 
destitute of common sense, and fell a ready 
victim to the gossip of the neighbours whom 
Swift would have described as having “ just 
enough religion to make them hate, but not 
enough to make them love one another.” He 
finally chastises these evil tongues in an 
indignant sermon (which his audience cannot 
interrupt), and in which he quotes from Ben 
Jonson, Seneca, and Fuseli, and (it is a 
deplorable moral) allows himself to be beguiled 
up to London to find a better sphere for his 
talents, instead of putting his hand to the 
plough. The author of The Cheveley Novels 
evidently keeps a commonplace book, and has 
drawn largely upon it. Besides the quota- 
tions given in the pulpit, we have inter alia 
sentiments culled from Hegel, Pliny, Dr. 
Channing, Ghenghiz Khan, M. Comte, and 
Mdme. de Stael dragged in with cheerful 
irrelevancy. 


When All was Young is a slight but simple 
story. The chief actors belong to that English 
colony in Dresden which settles there to 
retrench and to educate. Mrs. Juniper, a 
widow lady, is enabled by a singular freak of 
fortune to bring together a German Fiihrer 
and his love, who have been parted by the 
usual misunderstanding, and her kindness 
brings her an unexpected reward. Master 
Harry, the pickle of the family, who alter- 
nately teazes, coaxes, and ‘‘ cold-pig’s” his 
sisters, is probably drawn very closely from 
the life. At any rate, more than one English 
household is probably able to fu:nish a fellow 
to him, even in these days of over-pressure. 
Everybody is happy when the curtain falls, 
which is as it should be in fiction. 

C. E. Dawxmns. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
The Poetical Works of John Keats. Reprinted 
from the Original Editions, with Notes by 
Francis T. Palgrave. (Macmillan.) If it may 
be thought that Keats has received something 
less than justice from recent critics, his ad- 
mirers have at least no cause of complaint 
regarding the text of his poems. ithin 
about twelvemonths there have been published 
in England (not to count what America has 
yielded) no less than three editions, each of 
which may be termed satisfactory. First, we 
had the four volumes issued by Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman, which were marked by the laborious 
collation of a scholar and the ardour of a 
bibliographer. Next came the handsome 
edition of Mr. W. T. Arnold, accompanied by 
a critical Introduction of much interest. And 
now Mr. Francis T. Palgrave, whom we take 
leave to call the founder of the ‘Golden 
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,»” contributes to that series a Keats 
which has a distinct place of its own by the 
side of the other two. While it is right that 
we should have an édition définitive of one who 
did not live to revise his own early works, and 
while no wealth of paper and binding can be 
too gorgeous for the author of the “‘ Ode to a 
Nightingale,” yet common people—for whom, 
after all, books are printed—may be pardoned 
for preferring a volume which can be put into 
the pocket and carried about as a familiar com- 
panion. If his ‘ort «wana had not exhausted 
the subject we should have been glad to dwell 
upon the reverence with which Mr. Palgrave 
has returned to the text of the original editions, 
and upon the sound judgment with which he 
has confined his own few remarks to the 
deliberately published writings of the poet, 
leaving alone the problem of the man’s cha- 
racter. Our only regret is that it has been 
found necessary to use a type-smaller, and 
therefore more trying to eyes no longer young, 
than in the other volumes of this series. 


Tales of Old Lusitania. From the Folk-lore 
of Portugal by Coelho. Translated by Henri- 
queta Monteiro. (Sonnenschein.) Miss Mon- 
teiro has followed her translation of Consiglieri 
Pedroso’s Portuguese Tales by a selection of 
those of his equally distinguished compatriot, 
F. Adolpho Coelho. It is a pity that she has 
been so distrustful of her own powers as to put 
forth this volume without a word of preface of 
any kind. A few sentences concerning the 
author, of the position which he holds among 
the folk-lorists of Portugal, and of the circum- 
stances under which these tales were written or 
collected, would have been most welcome. As 
we have not the original at hand we must con- 
tent ourselves with saying that these stories 
read well in their English dress, only occasion- 
ally is a phrase used which has too modern an 
air. The tales themselves are common through- 
out Northern Spain, but are told here more 
curtly than either in Gallician or in Basque. 
Their variations show the influence of the 
maritime empire of Portugal: tke charcoal 
burner, or the woodman, becomes a negro ; and 


the tale of the ‘‘ White Rabbit” reads like an’ 


echo from some ancestor of Uncle Remus. The 
devil is often treated in popular folk-lore much 
more indulgently than in theology; but in 
“The Value of an Egg” we have the greatest 
inversion we remember to have met with. He 
is there depicted as the defender of the inno- 
cent, the unmasker of falsehood, and the recom- 
penser of good for evil! Infant critics to whom 
we have read some of these tales have been loud 
in their applause, and persistent in their de- 
mands for another, and yet another, hearing. 


Cavalry in Modern War. By Col. F. C. 
Trench, (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) In this 
military handbook, the latest of the series 
edited by Col. Brackenbury, the important sub- 
ject of cavalry organisation and training is 
dealt with in an able and comprehensive manner. 
So far as instruction in purely practical matters 
is obtainable from the perusal of books, very 
complete information is to be gained from this 
treatise. At the present time our cavalry 
arrangements are in a somewhat mixed state. 
For instance, the administrative unit is formed 
by the troop, whilst the squadron constitutes 
the tactical or real unit. And in order to 
collect a cavalry force sufficiently strong to 
take part in an expedition, not even directed 
against a European foe, the whole of the 
regiments quartered in England have to be 
thrown into confusion. It appears that during 
the late Egyptian War every cavalry corps that 
was left behind in England was denuded of 
effective officers, men, and horses. That a re- 
organisation of the cavalry arm in this country 
iS necessary is clearly demonstrated by this 
book. Among other points that deserve in- 








vestigation is the proportion of officers to men. 
In the cavalry this proportion appears to be 
about one to twenty-four, whereas in the horse 
artillery, which accompanies cavalry, the ratio 
is about one to forty. There is no doubt that 
in future European campaigns the réle of 
cavalry—in respect of their function as the eyes 
or feelers of the army—will be capable of great 
development. 


Letters to Guy. By Lady Barker (Lady 
Broome). (Macmillan.) The accomplished lady, 
whom we are doubtful whether to call L 
Barker, or Lady Broome, or by both names, 
isa pleasant and experienced writer, but she 
must be careful lest she degenerate into a mere 
bookmaker. The present little volume consists 
of a series of letters to her son at school in 
England, and were written from Western 
Australia, of which colony her husband, Sir 
Frederick Broome, is governor, during the 
thirteen months from May, 1883, to June, 1884. 
It is but seldom that letters to a schoolboy 
ought to go outside the family circle, and we 
cannot think the present series, bright and 
lively as it is, any exception to the rule. It is 
a pity the authoress does not take a little 
more trouble, as, with her powers of observation 
and description, she might give us, not only a 
pleasant, but a really valuable book on the 
colony. The present volume gives us a glimpse 
of Western Australia. The authoress praises the 
loyalty of nature, simplicity of life, and manli- 
ness of heart of the whole population ; and gives 
an interesting account of the natives, and 
especially of their wonderful power of mimicry. 
One of the prettiest things in the book is the 
account of the wild paroquets in Rottnest Island, 
where the governor has acountry house forthe hot 
season. Lady Barker succeeded in so far taming 
these lovely little creatures that they knew 
perfectly well the time for afternoon tea, and 
an hour before would assemble in numbers on 
the trees by the house, and, as soon as the tea- 
table was brought out, would fly down on to 
the lawn for food, some of the bolder ones 
coming close to her feet to pick up the crumbs. 


The Hundred Greatest Men; Portraits of the 
One Hundred Greatest Men of History, repro- 
duced from fine and rare steel engravings. 
With a General Introduction, by R. W. Emer- 
son, &c. (Sampson Low.) This volume contains 
no intimation that it is a reprint, though we 
have a distinct recollection of the book having 
been published, in a more expensive form, 
several years ago. The portraits have the ap- 
pearance of being printed from worn-out 
plates. The hundred great men here com- 
memorated are divided into eight classes, each 
class forming the subject of a “book.” In- 
troductions to the separate books have been 
furnished by Mr. Matthew Arnold, M. Taine, 
Prof. Max Miiller, and M. Renan (whose name 
is adorned with a superfluous acute accent), 
Prof. Helmholtz, the late Dean Stanley, Presi- 
dent Noah Porter, Mr. J. A. Froude, and Mr. 
John Fiske. Dean Stanley’s and M. Renan's 
contributions are worth reading, but we cannot 
say that any of the others are very favourable 
specimens of the style of the eminent authors 
by whom they were written. Mr. Emerson’s 
general introduction also exemplifies the 
writer’s defects rather than his merits. The 
composition reminds one more of ‘‘a string of 
pearls” than ever, only the pearls lack the 
accustomed brilliancy. Here is one of them: 
“The Universal Man is gradually becoming a 
real being in the individual mind, as once the 
Devil was.” The reader is not informed who 
is responsible for the biographies. The modern 
ones are tolerable, but those relating to anti- 
quity seem to have been written with very 
little first-hand knowledge of the authorities, 
and contain many comical blunders. We read 
of a play by Aschylus culled the ‘‘ Oresteiae,” 





and of one by Sophocles called the “ Trachinian 
Woman.” In the latter case there may be a 
misprint, and the same excuse may be allowed 
to serve for the mention of a poem called the 
“‘Aenead.” The article on Lucretius begins 
with the statement that ‘“T. Carus Lucretius 
and Julius Cesar were the only men of letters 
Rome ever produced.”” What the Universal 
Man (we trust there is no indecorum in the 
ep, the writer means by this our indi- 
vidual mind is unable to conceive. In the same 
article, Cicero is referred to as a “ patrician.” 
Taken altogether, the book will poorly fulfil the 
expectations which may reasonably be formed 
from its advertised list of contents. 


Socialism in Theory and Practice: a Lecture 
delivered to a Working-class Audience. By 
Karl Pearson. (W. Reeves.) While the maga- 
zines are devoting themselves more an more to 
such articles only as suit the popular taste, 
there seems some reason to think that the old 
fashion may be revived of publishing original 
opinions in the form of the pamphlet. Among 
a mass of literature dealing with the prominent 
subject of Socialism, this lecture by Prof. Karl 
Pearson deserves to attract attention by reason 
of its definite suggestions on certain points, 
where most socialist writers tend to be vague. 
First, he insists that the reconstruction of 
society must be founded upon an historical 
basis, and that it can only be rendered secure 
by a renascence of morality. Second, he urges 
the claims of those who work with their heads 
to the consideration of those who work with 
their hands, on the ground that both are equally 
necessary to the organisation of labour. And 
in this connexion he throws out the striking 
remark that ‘‘ the same man might labour with 
his pen in the morning, and with his shovel 
after midday.” Finally, as the most practic- 
able mode of nationalising land (and also 
‘*most forms of capital’), he proposes that all 
freehold should be converted into leasehold for 
100 years, with reversion to the State. We 
hope we have said enough to induce some of 
our readers to spend twopence on this little 
pamphlet. 

UnpveEr the title of The Socialism of To-Day 
(Field & Tuer) Mr. Goddard H. Orpen has 
written a very readable translation of M, Emile 
de Laveleye’s well-known work, Le Socialisme 
contemporain, which first appeared in 1881. 
The translator. has appended a chapter on 
“Socialism in England,” which seems to be 
written with fairness. He has also added a 
few notes of his own to M. Laveleye’s text. 


Tree Gossip. By F. G. Heath. (Field & 
Tuer.) Not only the Muses, but also the 
Hamadryads and ‘‘ Pan deus Arcadiae”’ himself, 
ought to smile upon Mr. Heath, so great is his 
enthusiasm for, so untiring his advocacy of, our 
wild trees and flowers. Here are some seventy 
papers, short and long, upon the most notable 
facts of tree-growth and tree-beauty. Occa- 
sionally, as in the short essays on Autumnal 
Tints and Devon Lanes in June, the writer 
adopts a picturesque tone naturally suited to 
the more poetic character of the subject. These 
may be followed by practical directions on 
pruning trees—a point on which nine out of ten 
gardeners are ludicrously ignorant—or by 
instructions how to make weeping trees, or by 
some historical account of such famous trees as 
the group of cedars on Mount Lebanon. 
Country lovers will find here some particulars 
of large trees, such as a wild cherry seven yards 
in girth at six feet from the ground, or a 
willow (Salix alba) which was twenty feet in 
circumference at five feet above the ground. 
We might add to this a fact, which is probably 
new to the writer, that we know of a rookery 
in a group of willow trees. Perhaps the best 
paper in the volume is one on the mistletoe, 
and the different trees on which it has been 
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found. Enough has been said to show the 
miscellaneous style of this little volume. Like 
all Mr. Heath’s books, it will delight lovers of 
the country, and in the coming summer should 
give many “a green thought ina green shade.” 
Mr. Heath’s suggestion that a national tree- 
planting day, such as is annually appointed in 
California and Canada, when every one who 
possibly can, is enjoined to plant a tree, might 
be profitably imitated in Great Britain, is 
worthy of him who, more than any one else, 
secured Epping Forest for the Londoner. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Tuomson Mason, librarian of Stirling’s 
Glasgow Public Library, will shortly issue, 
by subscription, a work on the ‘ Public and 
Private Libraries of Glasgow,” which is likely 
to prove both useful and interesting to students 
of book-lore. Although the Libraries’ Act has 
not yet been adopted by the citizens of Glasgow, 
they possess the very considerable Free Public 
Libraries, which are much frequented: (1) the 
Stirling’s Library, founded in 1791, by Walter 
Stirling, which contains many rare and valu- 
able works ; (2) the Mitchell Library, founded 
by Stephen Mitchell in 1874, which already 
comprises no fewer than 56,000 volumes in all 
departments of literature. The Ewing Musical 
Library, preserved in the Andersonian Uni- 
versity, is another important collection. Of 
the libraries of private Glasgow collectors, 
among those to be described are that of Mr. 
Wyllie Guild, which contains over 500 separate 
works on Mary Queen of Scots, and 315 por- 
traits of that unhappy princess, besides a large 
collection of works relating to Shakspere ; that 
of Prof. Ferguson, of Glasgow University, rich 
in works on alchemy, magic, and witchcraft ; 
and that of Mr, Alexander Young, remarkable 
for early editions of the old English dramatists. 
The edition of Mr. Mason’s work is limited to 
450 copies. 

Mr. C. J. Lyawt, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, who is now at home on furlough, has 
made arrangements with Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate to publish a volume of translations 
from early Arabic poetry, some of which have 
already appeared in the Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society. They consist partly of extracts 
from the Hamasa, and partly of entire poems, 
such as the Mo‘allaqah of Zuheyr; and in the 
greater number of cases the metre of the original 
is reproduced. The book will have somewhat 
elaborate notes and an Introduction. 


A NEw philosophical work, by Eduard von 
Hartmann, Philosophische Fragen der Gegenwart, 
is announced to appear very shortly. 


Mr. Epwarp Cropp will shortly publish 
through Messrs. Chatto & Windus a volume on 
Myths and Dreams, in which the place of myth 
in man’s intellectual, and of dreams in his 
spiritual, development will be dealt with. 


Tue first volume of the autobiography of 
the late Dr. James Begg, of Edinburgh, is 
announced for immediate publication by Mr. 
James Gemmell, of Edinburgh. As is well 
known, Dr. Begg occupied a prominent position 
in the discussion of many of the most important 
social and ecclesiastical questions that have 
engaged attention during the last half-century. 


TuE first volume of Mr. Henry W. Lucy’s 
Diary of Two Parliaments, embracing the 
Disraelian Parliament, will, we understand, be 
ready for publication next week. The work 
will be issued by Messrs, Cassell & Company. 


Tue Religious Tract Society will publish in a 
few days Mr. G. J. Shaw’s book, Madagascar and 
France. The work seeks to set forth a true 
historical sketch of the connection of France 





with Madagascar from the earliest times to the 
present, and also to answer various questions 
with regard to the country: its products and 
adaptibility for foreign enterprise and com- 
merce; the character and habits of its people; 
and their advance in civilisation and Chris- 
tianity. A personal interest attaches to the 
work from the prominent part played by Mr. 
Shaw himself in many of the scenes described. 
The book will contain a large new map of 
Madagascar, and many illustrations from 
original sketches and photographs engraved 
by E. Whymper. 


Tu Society will also issue at the same time 
An Introduction to the Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Esther, by Prof. A. H. Sayce; Galilee in 
the Time of Christ, by Dr. Selah Merrill, U.S. 
Consul at Jerusalem; and Wesley Anecdotes, by 
Mr. John Telford. 


Messrs. WARD & Downey will publish next 
week, in three volumes, a new novel by the 
author of Z'he New Mistress, a story which 
attracted cunsiderable attention about a twelve- 
month ago. The new novel is entitled Some 
Stained Pages. 


A FRENCH version of A Mummer’s Wife, Mr. 
George Moore’s realistic novel, now in its third 
edition, is about to be produced in Paris with a 
preface written by M. Zola. The book has 
been translated by Mdme. Judith Bernard, the 
translator of Miss Braddon’s works. 


Tue Société des Anciens Textes frangais 
announces for early publication an edition, by 
M. Suchier, of the poetical works of Philippe de 
Remi, Sire de Beaumanoir. Another work in 
preparation for this society is Les Contes de 
Boson, a collection of stories which, it is asserted, 
throw important light on the origin of the 
Gesta Romanorum. 


A TuIRD edition of Mr. Farjeon’s new novel, 
Great Porter Square, is to be brought out 
immediately in one-volume form. 

Mrs. Emity PFEIFFER is writing an article 
for the March number of the Contemporary 
Review on ‘‘ Women’s Suffrage.” 


AccorpInG to the Livre, twenty-three new 
journals were started in Paris during the month 
of December 1884. The Livre gives full par- 
ticulars of titles, prices, &c., from the official 
register. 

THE ‘Old Boys” of University College 
School will hold their annual dinner at the 
Holborn Restaurant, on Tuesday, February 17, 
at 7p.m. Mr. R. H. Hutton will occupy the 
chair. 

In the Archivio storico per Trieste, Istria, ed 
il Trentino, will shortly be published a collec- 
tion of interesting documents, recently dis- 
covered, which relate to the life of Panfilo 
Custaldi, for whom the honour of the invention 
of printing has been claimed by patriotic 
Italians. It is not stated that these docu- 
ments give any support to this claim, but it 
appears that Custaldi, who was a physician in 
Capo d’Istria, was already practising the art 
of printing with movable types as early as 
1461, in partnership with two other residents 
in the same town. 

Mrs. H. Lovetr Cameron will shortly 
publish a new novel, in three volumes, entitled 
A Dead Past. 

M. Léon Say and M. André Theuriet are 
candidates for the chair of M. About at the 
Académie francaise. 

HERR CosTENOBLE, of Jena, will publish in 
February a new three-volume novel by Robert 
Byr, entitled Castell Ursani. The same pub- 
lisher has in the press Der Verschollene, a novel 
by Ewald August Konig. 


Mr, Wituiam SuHarp, the author of The 





Human Inheritance, Earth’s Voices, &c., requests 
us—on account of misunderstandings that have 
already occurred—to give publicity to the fact 
that he is not the author of the volume of verse 
recently published by Messrs, Kegan, Paul, 
Trench and Co., announced as ‘‘ Huphrenia ; or, 
The Test of Love. By William Sharp.” 


A COLLECTION of Novellen, by the late Wolf- 
gang Menzel, the historian, will shortly be 
published, edited by his son. 

THE volume relating to the early government 
of Manchester by its Court-Leet, which has 
been edited for the Corporation by Mr. J. P. 
Earwaker, F.8.A., is now ready for issue. 


LANGE’s Rémische Alterthiimer is to be trans- 
lated into French by MM. Didier and Berthelot. 


A NEW novel, by Karl Emil Franzos, is to 
be published this month by A. Bonz & Co., of 
Stuttgart. It is stated that English, French, 
Swedish, Danish, Dutch, Russian, and Hun- 
garian translations are in preparation. 


WE understand that the articles on ‘The 
Correspondence of Sir Robert Moray” and on 
‘‘James Sharp,” in the last number of the 
Scottish Review, are by Mr. Osmund Airy. 


THE Magazin fiir die Litteratur des In- und 
Auslandes publishes an article by Mr. Karl 
Blind on the orthography of Goethe’s surname. 
He points out that Gothe in the Frankfort 
dialect means “‘ godfather,” and suggests that 
the poet adopted the spelling Goethe in order 
to get rid of the ludicrous associations excited 
by the signification of the name. The writer 
finds occasion to say a word in favour of the 
retention of black-letter for German books. 


Pror. FRANCESCA TORRACA, well known 
under the signature of ‘‘ Libero,” is about to 
publish a volume of essays, entitled Saggi e 
Rassegne. (Leghorn: Vigo.) Many of the articles 
have appeared in the Italian periodicals, 

Pror. SIDNEY COLVIN will give two lectures 
on Museums and National Education at te 
Royal Institution on Tuesdays, February 17 
and 24, 


THE Council of the Harleian Society had 
again a good record of work to give to their 
constituents at the annual meeting. Three 
hundred and sixty-nine members now remain 
on the roll, and of this total 169 subscribe to 
the register section. Within a very short time 
the Visitation of Bedfordshire will have passed 
through the press, and the printing of the 
Visitation of Dorset in 1623 will then be pro- 
ceeded with. That of Shropshire in 1584 is 
now being transcribed for the press and will be 
pushed to a completion as soon as possible. 
The first volume of the Registers of St. James's, 
Clerkenwell, has been issued to the register 
members within the last fortnight, and its suc- 
cessors will be printed without any unnecessary 
delay. Another work in progress in the same 
section relates to ‘‘The registers of Christ 
Church, Newgate Street”; these have been 
transcribed and will be edited soon. The 
Marriage Registers of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, have been copied to 1769, up to which 
date they contain about 8,000 entries. The 
importance of these registers to genealogists 
cannot be omaha. 


THE Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, of Stuttgart, 
will publish this month a novel by the poet 
Wilhelm Jordan, which is the author’s first 
attempt at prose fiction. The title is Die 
Sebalds, 


Corrections.—Owing to some delay in the 
delivery of a proof, we have to note the follow- 
ing errata in Dr. M‘Grigor’s review of ‘ Pales- 
tine Pilgrims’ Text Society (No. I)” in the 
AcaApDEMY of February 7, P. 93, col. 1, 1. 68, 
for ‘‘ view,” read ‘“‘renew”; col. 2, 1. 21, for 
‘“‘ Theodorius,” read ‘‘ Theodosius”; col. 3, 1. 4, 
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for ‘‘ me on both,” read “‘ one or both’; 1. 46, 
for ‘‘Cadomensi,” read ‘‘ Caduinensi.” P,. 94, 
col. 1, 1. 8, for ‘‘ Makadebsi,” read ‘‘ Mokad- 
desi.” 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


An international copyright bill, consisting 
of the following five clauses, has been intro- 
duced in the Senate by Mr. Hawley, Senator 
for Connecticut : 

‘* 1, The citizens of foreign States and countries 
of which the laws, treaties, or conventions confer, 
or shall hereafter confer, upon citizens of the 
United States rights of copyright equal to those 
accorded to their own citizens, shall have in the 
United States rights of copyright equal to those 
enjoyed by citizens of the United States. 

**2,. This Act shall not apply to any book or 
other subject of copyright published before the 
date hereof. 

‘¢3. The laws now in force in regard to copyright 
shall be applicable to the copyright hereby created, 
except so far as the said laws are hereinafter 
amended or repealed. 

‘4, Section 4971 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States is hereby repealed. Section 4954 is 
amended by striking out the words ‘ and a citizen 
of the United States or resident therein.’ Section 
4967 is amended by striking out the words ‘if 
such author or proprietor is a citizen of the United 
States or resident therein.’ 

**5. The proclamation of the President of the 

United States that such equality of rights exists 
in any country shall be conclusive proof of such 
equality.” 
It will be seen that the bill grants full copy- 
right to foreigners, without any stipulation for 
4, a ro has received the 
support of the erican Copyright League, 
a dee of the best-known New: York a 
lishers, including Messrs. Harper, Scribner, and 
Putnam. In substance, though not in form, 
it is identical with the Dorsheimer Bill, which 
was favourably reported on last spring by the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The subject, it will be remem- 
bered, found a mention in the _ recent 
message of the President to Congress. The 
present bill has been introduced in the Senate 
and not in the House of Representatives, 
because the latter body will shortly pass out 
of existence, while the former has a continuous 
life; but no immediate action is expected this 
winter. 

Mr. FRANCIS PARKMAN has presented to the 
library of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
a part of his MS. material for his series of 
histories of the French in North America. It 
consists of thirty-eight volumes, copied ex- 
pressly from French and English archives and 
from private collections. Three volumes are 
filled with the private correspondence of Mont- 
calm. Mr. Parkman, we may add, has been 
carrying on a correspondence in the Nation 
about the deportation of the Acadians, in which 
he disproves the statement that ‘‘ the archives 
of Nova Scotia have been rifled of the docu- 
ments covering the year of expulsion.” 


An American Society for Psychical Research 
has been founded at Boston, with Prof. Simon 
Newcomb, of Washington, for president. For 
the present it will confine its attention to ex- 
periments in thought transference, and will not 
attempt to collect other evidence. In the 
Nation for January 15 Dr. Elliott Coues, the 
well-known ornithologist, suggests a physical 
explanation of ‘‘ telepathy.” 

Mr. GreorcE E. WoopsBerry’s Poe, in the 
series of ‘‘American Men of Letters,” was 
announced to be published in the first week of 
February. 

THE American papers state that Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s new volume of poems, At the Sign of 
the Lyre, will be published at New York about 








March 1, several months before it is issued in 
England. 


Mr. W. M. Griswold, the compiler of the 
*“*Q. P. Indexes,” has just issued a Directory 
of writers for the literary press in the United 
States, containing 350 names, based mainly 
upon information supplied by the writers them- 
selves. We observe that Harvard supplies 
fifty-six graduates to the list, against only 
nineteen from Yale. No less than seventy- 
six were born in Massachusetts, as compared 
with forty-eight born in the state of New 
York. Among clergymen, four are Unitarian, 
three Congregational, two Anglican, and one 
Presbyterian. 


THE Boston Literary World of January 10 
contains a long defence of Margaret Fuller 
against the judgment passed upon her by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, as recently printed in 
his Life. It is written by Mr. Frederick T. 
Fuller, her nephew. 


In the New York Publishers’ Weekly of 
December 20, 1884, Mr. Thorvald Solberg com- 
pleted his valuable list of books and articles 
relating to copyright. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


WE have on our table:—JLeaders in Modern 
Philanthropy, by Prof. W. J. Blaikie, with 
Fifteen Portraits (Religious Tract Society) ; 
The Top of the Ladder: How to Reach It, a 
Series of Sunday Talks with Boys and Girls, by 
the Rev. F. Langbridge (Cassell) ; Sea Blossom : 
a Cornish Story, by Mrs. J. A. Owen (S. P.C. K.); 
The Religious Sentiments of Charles Dickens, 
Collected from his Writings, by C. H. McKenzie 
(Newcastle: Walter Scott); The Beauties of 
Festus, with a Descriptive Index, by a Student 
(Longmans); A Voice from the Dim Millions: 
being the True History of a Working-Woman, 
edited by C. Despard, Frontispiece by F. Ber- 
nard (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) ; The Fisherman’s 
Text-Book, by 8. M. C. (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) ; 
The Last Wolf : a Story of the Fifteenth Century, 
by Mrs. Jerome Mercier (S. P. C. K.); In the 
Watches of the Night: Poems, by Mrs. Horace 
Dobell, Vols. III. & IV. (Remington) ; Canada’s 
Poet, James Gay, with an Introduction by 
James Millington (Field & Tuer); Brahmanism; 
or, History of Reformed Hinduism, by Ram 
Chandra Bose (Bordon Hunt); The Dilemmas 
of Labour and Education, by Akin Karoby 
(Sonnenschein) ; An Important Question in 
Metrology, by C. A. L. Totten (New York: 
Wiley; London : Triibner); Zhe Life and 
Opinions of the Right Hon. John Bright, by F. 
Watt, with Illustrations (Sangster); Forestry 
of the Ural Mountains, by the Rev. Dr. J. C. 
Brown (Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd) ; Our Ethel: 
a Tale, by M. C. E. (S. P. C. K.); Zhe Seven 
Words on the Cross, and other Hymns, by 8. M. C. 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.) ; Letters to a Cambridge 
Freshman, by Robt. Somervell (Cassell); Public 
Notices and Cautions: a Book for Youth 
(Gadsby) ; Blind Jem and his Fiddle, by Mary 
E. Palgrave (S. P. C. K.); Three Weddings 
(S. P. C. K.); Bob Curlman’s Wife, by the 
Author of ‘‘ Clary’s Confirmation ”’ (S. P. UC. K.); 
Scarlet Anemones, by L. T. Meade (Hodder & 
Stoughton); A Good Copy, by J. Bayford 
Harrison (S. P. C. K.); <All in the Sun, 
by Mrs. Christophine Goddard (Dean); The 
African Cruiser, by 8S. Whitchurch Sadler 
(Griffith, Farran, & Go.); Aunt Mary’s Bran Pie, 
by the Author of ‘‘ St. Olave’s ” (Griffith, Farran 
& Co.); Sunny Land Stories, by the Author of 
** St. Olave’s” (Griffith, Farran & Co.); Practical 
Help for Infants’ Teachers, by J. E. Singleton 
(Jarrold); A Practical and Philological Text-Book 
on the Analysis of Sentences, Parsing, and Punc- 
tuation, by John J. Jones (Longmans); Lvolu- 

















tion in History, Language, and Science: Four 
Addresses delivered at the Commencement of 
the Twenty-Fifth Session (1884-5) of the 
Crystal Palace Company’s School of Art, Science, 
and Literature (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.); A 
Dresden Romance, by Laura M. Lane (S. P. C. K); 
T'he Way Out : Suggestions for Social Reform, by 
Charles J. Bellamy (Putnams) ; Dictation Exer- 
cises: a Graduated Collection of Passages ex- 
tracted from the Works of Standard Authors 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) ; Chambers’s Graduated 
Readers, Book IV. (Chambers); Haperimentum 
Brevissimum; or, a Concise Critical View of 
English Grammar, from a Mathematical Stand- 
—_ by Hubert T. M. Horne (Elliot Stock) ; 
he Idyll of the White Lotus, by M. C. (Reeves 
& Turner); Handbook for Needlework Prize 
Associations (Griffith, Farran & Co.); Guide- 
Book for Pupil Teachers, by James Beveridge 
(Chambers) ; No Beauty, by Harriet L. Childe- 
Pemberton (S. P. C. K.); The Man with the 
Knapsack, by J. Jackson Wray (Nisbet); An 
Analysis of Wit and Humour, by F. R. Fleet 
(Bogue); Scoti’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
Cantos iv., v., and vi., Edited by Arthur Patton 
(Dublin: Browne & Nolan) ; Selections from the 
Essays of Elia, Edited by Lewis A. Barry 
(Dublin: Browne & Nolan); Versiculi : a Latin 
Elegiac Verse-Book, by the Rev. J. H. Raven 
(Rivingtons); Hygiene, Elementary Course, 
adapted to the Syllabus of the South Ken- 
sington Science Department, by Thomas 
London (Chambers); Sewing made Easy: Notes 
of Lessons on Various Stitches (Moffat & Paige) ; 
A Complete History of England for Junior Classes 
(Blackwood); The Mutiny of the ‘‘Albatross,” 
by F. Frankfort Moore, Illustrated by W. H. 
Overend (S. P. C. K.); Sweet Violets, by M. H. 
Greenhow, illustrated by Gordon Browne 
(S. P. C. K.); The Fine Arts and Arts of Design : 
their Origin, Nature, and Influence, with an 
Essay on Recreation, by W. T. Ross (Glasgow: 
Maclehose); Zhe Anatomy of Tobacco: or, 
Smoking Methodised, Divided, and Considered 
after a New Fashion, by Leolinus Siluriensis 
(Redway); An <Agnostic’s Progress from the 
Known to the Unknown (Williams & Norgate) ; 
The Spelling Experimenter and Phonetic Investi- 
gator, conducted by W. R. Evans, in 2 vols. 
(Farrar & Fenton); Thought Symbolism and 
Grammatic Illusions, by H. Hutchinson (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.); The Homology of Economic 
Justice: an Essay, by an East-Indian Merchant 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.); Lives, Great and 
Simple, by Mrs. G. W. Tooley (Kent); /eather- 
cliffe; or, ‘“‘It’s no concern of mine,” by E. 
Marshall (Nisbet); She Stoops to Conquer and 
The Good-Natured Man, Comedies by Gold- 
smith, edited by Harold Littledale (Blackie) ; 
Macaulay's Milton, edited to illustrate the 
Laws of Rhetoric and Composition, by Alex- 
ander Mackie (Longmans); Chaucer, the Clerke’s 
Tale, with Life, Grammar, Notes, and Glossary 
(Chambers); Materials for Object-Lessons, by 
Charles M‘Rae (Chambers) ; Jn his Courts, by 
Margaret Hayes (8S. P. C. K.); 7'he Story of a 
Great Delusion, in a series of Matter-of-Fact 
Chapters, by William White (E. W. Allen); 
Virt Illustres Urbis Romae: an Elementary 
Latin Reading-Book, by G. L. Bennett (Riving- 
tons); Songs and Rhymes for the Little Ones, 
compiled by Mary i . Morrison (Putnams) ; 
Martin Luther: Student, Monk, and Reformer, 
by John Rae, with Six Illustrations by J. A. 
Vintin, engraved by W. Ballingall (Hodder & 
Stoughton); Myths in Medicine, and Old-Time 
Doctors, by A. C. Garratt (Putnams); The 
Training of Children; or, How to make the 
Children into Saints and Soldiers of Jesus 
Christ, by the General of the Salvation Army 
(Salvation Army Book Stores); Pages in Wait- 
ing, by Edmund Yates (Maxwell); After Office 
Hours, by Edmund Yates (Maxwell) ; Jntroduc- 
tion to the Study of History: Civil, Ecclesiastical, 
and Literary, by W. B. Boyce (Woolner), &, 
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A TRANSLATION. 
PARTING LOVERS. 
(From the Servian.) 


Winpine upward rose a slender vine-tree, 
Winding upward round the fort of Buda. 
Ah, no vine-tree was it winding upward, 
But a loving maiden round her lover ! 
Early had the twain begun their loving, 
a. ever since their days of childhood, 
Now they had to say farewell for ever. 


To the maiden thus the stripling murmured : 
‘‘ Three broad rivers, maiden, run before thee ; 
Nigh the third a garden green is growing ; 

In the garden blooms a tree of roses ; 

From that rose-tree pluck a rose, O maiden, 
Lay it near thy heart, within thy bosom : 
Faster than the rose-leaves fade within it, 
Faster fades my heart for thee, belovéd! ’’ 


To the stripling thus the maiden answered : 

‘* Three high mountains, youth, arise before thee ; 
From the third there flows a quiet fountain ; 

Nigh the fountain lies a rock of marble ; 

On the marble stands a silver chalice ; 

In the silver chalice lies a snow-flake. 

Bear away the snow-flake from the beaker, 

Lay it near thy heart, upon thy bosom: 

Faster than the flake of snow dissolveth, 

Faster melts my heart for thee, belovéd ! ”’ 


WHITLEY STOKEs. 








THE HUNGARIAN WAR OF 1849, 


THE War of Hungarian Independence was 
fought only thirty-five years ago, and several 
of the prominent actors are still alive—notably 
the Governor, Lewis Kossuth, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Arthur Gorgey. It is conse- 
quently still too soon for a final history of that 
interesting struggle to be written. An impor- 
tant contribution to the literature of the subject 
has just been published at Budapest. It is a 
volume of somewhat more than three hundred 
octavo pages entitled From 1848 and 1849 (1848 
és 1849-bél), and written by M. Stephen Girgey, 
the younger brother of the Commander-in- 
Chief. From the Preface we learn that it 
contains only «a portion of the materials 
collected by the author during more than thirty 
years, mainly for the purpose of vindicating the 
fair fame of his elder brother. As an officer in 
the Hungarian army Stephen Girgey was by 
way of punishment enrolled in an Austrian 
regiment, but was bought out by a friend after 
nearly three years of service. He at once began 
the collection of documents relating to the war, 
some of which he acquired by the goodwill of 
friends, others in spite of his straitened means 
he purchased for money. These collections of 
documents by the adherents of the conquered 
cause had of course to be carefully concealed 
from the Austrian authorities until that tyranny 
was overpast, i.e., about 1865. An interesting 
appendix tells us how the officer who was 
entrusted with the destruction of the archives 
of Girgey’s corps d’armée preferred to preserve 
them at his own peril. Those papers which he 
was able to carry about with him he succeeded 
in preserving ; the rest, which he was obliged to 
trust to a non-commissioned officer, were lost. 
In 1865 he made over the documents he had 
guarded so long to his former commander, from 
whom they passed into Stephen Girgey’s 
collection. After so many years spent in 
collecting materials it was only in the ‘‘ seven- 
ties” that family cares and professional engage- 
ments left M. Gorgey sufficient leisure to begin 
writing his memoirs, of which the volume 
before us is a sort of extract. A year ago he 
still entertained the melancholy resolution of 
keeping his memoirs unpublished until after his 
own death and that of his cruelly maligned 
brother. Fortunately he was led to change his 


mind by the Declaration, signed by 207 ofticers 
and soldiers of the Hungarian army of 1849, and 
presented to Gen, Girgey last November, in 








which they expressed their sense of the false- 
hood and injustice of the charges commonly 
brought against their old commander. What- 
ever other effect that Declaration may have, it 
has already done good to the cause of historical 
investigation by tening the publication of 
the memoir before us. As observed above, it is 
still only a fragment, as it only comes down to 
the deposition in March 1849 of Gen. Dembin- 
ski from the post of Commander-in-Chief of the 
Hungarian forces. In a second appendix M. 
Giérgey gives us a list of sixty-seven works 
relating to the history of the Hungarian War of 
Independence in Hungarian, German and 
French. Two of these represent the Russian 
and about twice as many the Austrian account 
of the war ; the rest are by Hungarian actors, 
partisans, and critics. Since 1867 the contro- 
versy appears to have been entirely confined to 
Hungarian writers addressing the Hungarian 
public. Since 1880 it has become still more 
active owing to the publication of M. Kossuth’s 
memoirs. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Ir is impossible to maintain an equal amount 
of excellence in each succeeding number of a 
periodical of the nature of the Antiquary; but 
we think that even when at low water-mark a 
higher level should be reached than we tind in 
this month’s number. With the exception of 
the second part of Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt’s 
“‘ Venice before the Stones,” and Mr. G. B. 
Leathom’s ‘Insecurity of English Coasts in 
the Past,” both of which are good serviceable 
papers, there is really nothing that deserves 
criticism. The Antiquary should aim not at 
reproducing the knowledge to be found in 
printed books, but at adding to our store. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARETHUSA AND ALPHEUS, 
Sutton Court: Jan. 31, 1885. 

I lately mentioned to a classical friend that I 
had seen Alpheus rising from the sea at Syra- 
cuse, and the fact seemed to him new and 
interesting enough to be worth telling your 
readers. Forty years ago I had gone in a boat 
to the scene of the great Athenian disaster; 
and outside the sea-wall, within which the 
washerwomen were at their work (since then, I 
believe, forbidden) in the fountain of Arethusa, 
the boatmen pointed out to me that a large 
stream of fresh water was welling up in the 
sea; and they told me that an English admiral 
—whom I understood to have been Nelson— 
had watered his flect there. I found the stream 
or spring marked on an Italian map with the 
name of Occhio di Zilica. Was not this 
Alpheus? I have not found any recent notice 
of this curious phenomenon, though great 
scholars have described their visits to the foun- 
tain of Arethusa close by. And when, some 
years ago, I inquired in the Spectator whether 
any one had, like myself, seen this fresh-water 
spring in the sea at Syracuse, there was no 
answer, except that there was a like spring in 
the Bay of Bombay. But Brydone (Zour 
through Sicily and Malta, 1774) thus speaks 
of it:— 

“At a little distance from the fountain of 
Arethusa, there is a very large spring of fresh- 
water that boils up in the sea. It is called 
Occhio di Zilica, and by some Alpheus, who is 
supposed by the poets to have pursued Arethusa 
below the sea all the way to Sicily. As this spring 
is not taken notice of by any of the great number 
of the antients that speak of Arethusa, it is most 
probable that it did not then exist, and is a part 
of that fountain that has since burst out before 
its arrival at the Island of Ortigia. Ilad it been 
visible in the time of the Greeks, there is no doubt 
that they would have made use of this as a strong 
argument to prove the submarine journey of 
Arethusa ;‘as it in fact rises at some distance in the 
sea, and pretty much in the same direction that 
Greece lies from Ortigia. It sometimes boils up 
so strongly that after piercing the salt water J am 
told it can be taken up very little affected by it.”’ 


Brydone’s observations correspond with my 
own; but I cannot agree with his inferences 
from the silence of the Greek writers. We know 
| that nothing is more common than the puzzling 
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silence of writers, ancient and modern, as to 
facts they must have known, and might have 
been expected to record. Not that I write to 
explain the legend of Arethusa and Alpheus. 
I prefer to believe it, and to find in my 
recollection of what I saw, not a link with 
Sicilian washerwomen and English admirals, 
but with the days and the life when a man 
might 

‘¢ Have glimpses that would make him less forlorn : 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
And hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.’’ 


EpWARD STRACHEY. 








ODIN. 
22 Rue Servandoni, Paris: Feb. 10, 1885. 

The discussion which is now going on in the 
columns of the ACADEMY, between the most 
eminent exponents of Germanic lore, concern- 
ing the character of Odin and the meaning of 
his name, may perhaps turn some readers into 
sceptics as regards mythology. One says Odin is 
the heaven; another, Odin is the wind ; accord- 
ing to a third, Odin is the storm. There is, by 
the way, no lack of etymologies ; each of these 
opinions is supported by a learned etymology 
which pretends to be the genuine one. The 
discussion may remind the outsider of well- 
known speculations in clouds in the state of 
Denmark : 
‘* Hamlet. Do you see yonder cloud, that’s almost 
in shape of a camel ? 

Polonius. By the mass, and ’tis like a camel, 


indeed. 
Hamlet. Methinks, it is like a weasel. 
Polonius. It is backed like a weasel. 
Hamlet. Or like a whale, 
Polonius. Very like a whale. .. .”’ 


Have Shaksperian exegetes noticed that Hamlet 
was a forerunner of atmospheric mythology ? 
Prof. Max Miiller’s theory, although more 
comprehensive than the others, seems to me, in 
some way, henotheistic. By making everything 
of Odin, ‘the striker with the thunderbolt, the 
weather-god, the storm-god,” and, next, by 
transition, ‘‘the All-Father, solemn and 
majestic,” does not the learned professor take 
too little notice of Thér (Donar), whose empire 
of the storm has not been questioned yet, who 
may show his hammer as a proof of his rule, 
and throw it into the scale against all ety- 
mologies? Is not Thér really the Germanic 
thunder-god ? If anything may be considered 
certain in mythology, it undoubtedly is that 
the hammer is the thunderbolt; and if Thor, 
the warrior with the hammer (beatus possidens /’) 
is the thunder-god, Odin’s character must 
originally have been somewhat different. I 
say originally because I do not believe in the 
immutability of divine characters. It is not 
to be denied that a concept may easily be 
developed out of another. When men believe 
in the actual presence of some god in Heaven 
—and by this word “‘ god” I mean a man with 
superhuman powers— different and contem- 
poraneous opinions are easily accountable. One 
may perceive several gods, relations, rivals, or 
enemies; another may attribute all phenomena 
in the sky to the same god. It depends on the 
subjective tendencies of obscure consciences. 
Diversity of fancies, and, therefore, of concepts— 
in other terms, a mythical anarchy —is customary 
at epochs (and also in societies or classes, in 
French I should say dans des miliewx) when 
beliefs have not been unchangeably settled by 
councils or expressed in dogmas by theolo- 
gians. Unity, always consistent with itself, is 
not in the nature of myths, no more than in 
the nature of clouds; and mythology is unity 
only when worked out by ts or by a sacer- 
dotal caste, or by mythologists ! 
t us look at those savages whom Prof. 
Max Miiller did not think below his attention 
some weeks ago; let us consider the uncultured 








strata of our European societies and the children. 
The result will be the same in the main. We 
shall find diversity, or henotheism as an acci- 
dent in this diversity. Of course, in the struggle 
of myths, there is a “‘ survival of the fittest,” 
the survival of those myths which a clan or 
a society find more expressive, and coming 
nearer to what seems the actual circumstances 
of Nature. 

To return to the Odin question (heaven, 
wind, or storm ?), we may observe that phe- 
nomena which to us seem most different or 
even opposite may be conceived as proceeding 
from the same hidden cause. Are hese things 
more contrary than the sun and the rain? and 
was not Victor Hugo right when he wrote, to 
express contrasts in life, 

** La vie, hélas! dont on s’ennuie, 
O’est le soleil aprés la pluie! ”’ 
Still, I read the other day that Samoans attri- 
bute both to the same being, the Someone in 
the sky: ‘‘ Rain they supposed to be caused by 
the sun, and said that if he was a long time 
without giving any, some of the stars got angry, 
and stoned him until he caused rain to fall” 
(Turner’s Samoa, p. 331). Henry Garpoz. 





Oxford: Feb. 8, 1885. 

‘* Even in the ‘dark ages,’ as Dr. Vigfusson 
calls them, which followed the fifteenth cen- 
— Columbus, Luther, the men of the 
Reformation, ushering in the dark ages! what 
a statement Dr. Taylor puts down to me! 
What I said reads plain enough—“ During the 
fifteenth century . . . the navigation of those 
days .. . that in those dark ages...” This 
puts me in mind of the first Latin word I saw; 
though but a little child, I see it still as if it had 
been yesterday—a tiny Icelandic volume, con- 
taining songs, all in black type, only one sen- 
tence in Roman type—the first, too, that I saw— 
vale Pie Lector! JI looked with wistful, wonder- 
ing eyes at this, as it was so nicely printed, 
and wanted to know what it meant; but 
nobody could tell me. I have learnt the secret 
since that day, and behold here is our old friend, 
Pie Lector, minus the gentleness, making me say 
a very improper thing. 

But to revert to our dismal subject-matter— 
Hekelberg, Heckenfell, Heclebernie, Heklu-fell. 
The notion that the volcanoes of Iceland were 
the pits of hell is not of yesterday. Saxo, the 
Danish chronicler, writing about 1208, and the 
Norwegian writer of the King’s Mirror (middle 
of the thirteenth century) discuss it seriously as 
a current opinion of their time. Misbeliefs die 
hard, so, still in the middle of last century, 
people told a famous naturalist and traveller 
that pitch-black ravens, with beaks and claws 
of iron; hovered over the crater of Mount 
Hecla, flying at and tearing the traveller that 
ventured to the mountain’s top. Twocenturies 
and a half anterior to that date there was one of 
the great eruptions of Mount Hecla; Old John 
Egilsson, the chronicler, gives an account of it 
from the mouth of his grandfather, who was 
then, thirteen years old, at the school of Scal- 
holt, within the clear sight of the fire. Three 
men, he says—and he gives their names, all 

rsons of worth and respectability—saw a 

ing’s crown in the flames; and it was com- 
puted, says he, that the King of Norway (our 
own king) died on that very day. This, then, 
was the heating of the apartments for his 
majesty’s reception. Grim old republican 
Icelanders! In Sweden and Denmark “ go to 
Heckenfield” was a favourite curse. In an old 
Danish hymn or song of the sixteenth century 
I remember having read, horribile dictu, of a 
drove or hunt of condemned souls on the way 
to Mount Hecla from Denmark. Satan, the 
drover, called Lureman, sings out, ‘Come, 
come, come you must to Heckenfield, to Hecken, 
to Hecken, to Heckenfield, with the swarm of 
souls, into the black hole,” If one wants to 





write Gesta Diaboli, here is something for him - 
Woden, the giver of song, is here altogether 
‘‘out of court.” 

Observe that, in the old Icelandic annals, 
Mount Hecla is always called Heklu-fell (the 
full name); at the year 1430 there is a long break; 
but by the time of the Revival, about 1600, 
‘*Hecla,” the shortened form, had obtained. 
The reader would bear this in mind, for 
Heckenfield, Hekel-berg, John of Heckle- 
bernie’s house, must needs have sprung from 
Mount Hecla, when it still bore its old name 
in full. When the Englishman, nowadays, 
says ‘‘ Mount Hecla” he is right. In turning 
to the pages of Grimm’s Mythology, I see no 
reason why Heckolberend and all the rest be 
not all of one descent. Remember this, that 
heklu-maSr (Hekelman), applied to Woden, 
only occurs in two late insignificant Icelandic 
texts; in the one instance, it is notoriously an 
interpolation put into an older text. Among 
the hundred names of Woden in Old Norse 
poetry there is not one whisper about ‘‘ Hekla.” 
We may dismiss it altogether. Let Mount 
Hecla have his due; for, though all else be 
small and Lilliputian about Iceland, her volca- 
noes, of a certainty, are not. That legends 
should carry the name of her most famed vol- 
cano into Westphalia, nay, even into Bavaria, 
and Swabia, why not? Men, even in those 
dark days, had fancies and demonic instincts ; 
and volcanoes are no Crystal Palace fireworks. 
And now vale Pie Lector ! G. VIGFUSSON. 








MYTHS AND HOUSEHOLD TALES. 
London: Feb. 7, 1885. 

I am much gratified by Mr. Lang’s acknow- 
ledgment that I have succeeded in giving a 
fair statement of his theories on mythology. 
My belief that I have correctly enqucdetel le 
position is further confirmed by the fact that 
the arguments he has brought forward in reply 
to my criticisms are in substance precisely those 
which I expected him to use. I feel, no doubt, 
that these arguments all admit of a sufficient 
answer; but whether I can present the answers 
intelligibly within the reasonable limits of a 
letter to the ACADEMY is very doubtful indeed. 
However, I will do what I can. 

But first let me say a word as to the general 
character of Mr. Lang’s theories. In answer 
to the accusation of want of method, Mr. 
Lang stated in a former correspondence that 
his aim was to follow ‘‘the method of evolu- 
tion.” This expression would aptly enough 
describe the process which a German ‘‘ name- 
less somebody” is said to have adopted in 
studying the natural history of the camel; but 
in any other sense the phrase does not seem to 
me a happy one. The principle of evolution, 
as variously applied or misapplied, may give 
rise to many radically different methods. But 
my complaint is that Mr. Lang’s theory of 
mythology is, in one legitimate sense of the 
word, the very opposite of an ‘‘ evolutionary ” 
theory. That is to say, he accounts for the 
origin of myths on the principle of conscious 
invention, whereas the theories which he rejects 
do at least endeavour to account for it on the 
principle of spontaneous growth. 

My first objection to Mr. Lang’s theory was 
that the invention of stories of ‘‘ nameless 
somebodies”’ is unlikely to have been a charac- 
teristic of primitive thought. Mr. Lang replies 
by saying that the heroes of modern savage 
Miirchen are generally nameless. Now (1) this 
does not prove very much. Modern savages 
have ages of unwritten history behind them, 
and there has been time enough for crop after 
crop of myths (and other tales about named 
persons) to grow up and then die down into 
tales of somebody. (2) It is very likely that 
the heroes of savage tales are not quite so 
frequently nameless as Mr. Lang thinks. To 
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a civilised collector of savage tales the names of 
the personages are the least interesting part of 
the tale; he is thorefore likely in many cases to 
omit to ascertain or record them (unless he has a 
theory that the tales may be degraded nature- 
myths, and, therefore, the name may turn out 
to be significant), Moreover, the ‘‘ savage,” in 
telling his stories to a missionary or traveller, 
may often, very naturally, tell them in an 
anonymous form. I may know a story which 
is chiefly interesting to me as illustrating the 
character of some person of my acquaintance. 
In relating it to our common friends, I, of 
course present it as a story about Smith or 
Jones. But the story may seem to me, in itself, a 
good joke, and I may tell it to a stranger; and 
then it becomes, most probably, a tale of a 
‘* nameless somebody.” Besides, in some cases, 
religious feeling may prevent the savage from 
mentioning to an unsympathetic foreigner the 
names of the heroes of his myths. And further 
(3) Mr. Lang’s own statement is that the per- 
sonages of stories among the Zulus are 
generally named; among the Eskimo, half are 
named and half nameless ; among the Samoyeds 
most are nameless; and in German household 
tales names seldom occur. Really this pro- 
gression is rather favourable, if anything, to 
the theory that the farther away you get from 
“* primitive savagery” the more important does 
the part of the ‘‘ nameless somebody ”’ become. 

Mr. Lang next urges that when children in- 
vent a story, they generally begin with the 
formula, ‘‘ There was once a man,” or ‘‘ There 
was once a little boy.” Quite so. But when 
children invent stories (and it is not every 
child who does so), they invent them after the 
pattern of the tales that have been told them 
by their elders. And to civilised elders the 
notion of the ‘nameless somebody” comes 
naturally enough. By the way, my own ex- 
perience is that, if ? tell my children a tale 
beginning, ‘‘ There was once a little girl,” it 
usually provokes the instant question, ‘‘ And 
what was her name ?”’ 

But Mr. Lang says that, as against me per- 
sonally, it is needless to prove that myths 
originated in mere tales about Somebody. I 
have conceded, he says, that myths have been 
transferred from their original heroes to others, 
and have undergone romantic expansion. 
Therefore, it seems, I am bound to admit that 
all philological analysis of mythic names is 
useless. Not quite so fast. I believe that there are 
many instances in which the name of a mythic 
hero seems to point to his being a personifica- 
tion of an elemental object or power, and most 
of the incidents of his story are capable of a 
reasonable explanation on this supposition. In 
these cases I am not prepared to set aside the 
obvious inference. The possibility of confusion 
of myths and of romantic expansion must 
always be borne in mind by way of caution ; 
and that is all. To quote a parallel case: Mr. 
Lang may possibly believe that the maxim, 
puter est quem nuptiae demonstrant, is very far 
from being universally true. But he is not, 
therefore, logically bound to throw ridicule 
upon Mr. Galton’s researches touching here- 
ditary genius. 

To my argument that much of ancient divine 
mythology must in the nature of things be still 
surviving in some disguised form, Mr. Lang 
replies, as I expected, by saying that the 
populace of Europe remained all through below 
the level of the higher mythology. In this, of 
course, there is much truth. I never supposed 
that Greek swineherds or ploughmen were well 
up in the Hesiodic theogony. But there is 
reason to think that many of the larger 
features of divine story were generally known, 
and many individual incidents were known in 
particular localities. And as to the inferior 
mythology of the Greek populace, which seldom 
comes into evidence in literature, there is no 








proof whatever that it originated in tales of 
‘nameless somebodies.” Mr. Lang himself 
seems to admit that it consisted very largely of 
nature-myth. However, with regard to the 
probable extent of the survival of ancient 
mythology in household tales, Mr. Lang’s latest 
statement seems, in its comparative liberality, 
a decided improvement upon the grudging 
concession he made in the Introduction to Mrs. 
Hunt’s book. 

And now as to aetiological myths, and my 
contention that they are ‘‘ an unessential after- 
growth on a previously existing mythology.” 
Mr. Lang seems to me to overlook the probability 
that most of what he regards as aetiological 
stories have originated, not so much in the 
sense that a natural fact required to be ac- 
counted for, as in the desire to find traces of 
the activity of some famous personage. Take 
the case (an exceptionally favourable one for Mr. 


‘Lang) of the Eildon Hills legend. Mr. Lang’s 


formula of its origin is this: ‘‘The Eildon Hill 
is split in three. Who split it? Michael Scot 
the wizard.” But even in this instance, may not 
the true formula just as likely be this: ‘‘ Michael 
Scot the wizard lived hereabouts. Has he left 
his mark anywhere? Yes; look at the Eildon 
Hills.” And, in the case of many such stories, 
the latter sort of explanation is obviously the 
more reasonable. Mr. Lang knows the popular 
accounts of the origin of the cross on the ass’s 
back and of the thumb-marks on the haddock. 
It might have happened that the Gospel inci- 
dents of the ride into Jerusalem and of St. 
Peter and the tribute-money had come down to 
us merely in popular legend. Had it been so, 
would not Mr. Lang have disposed of both 
stories as being in their essence aetiological 
myths ? 

With regard to the influence of language on 
thought Mr. Lang says: ‘‘It was thought, the 
notion of all things as personal, that gave 
genders to language, not language that im- 
posed an error on thought.” Agreed; but let 
us take a concrete instance. <A ‘ primitive 
man,” before he has spoken or heard speak of 
the sun, has a feeling that it is either a man or 
@ woman, or something like a man or a woman. 
That is to say, the sight of the sun at one 
moment calls up in his imagination the picture 
of a man, at another moment that of a woman. 
But when he comes to speak about the sun, he 
has to make a definite choice. Suppose he elects 
to callit aman. The fact that he has done so 
once will give him a tendency to do so again; 
the female figure drops out of his imagination, 
and he believes thenceforward that there is some- 
body in male human form who disguises himself 
as the sun. Another man may have made the 
opposite choice, and he speaks and thinks of a 
sun-woman. Both conceptions might come 
into common tradition, or only one of them 
might doso. In the former event there would 
arise the notion of two different human beings, 
each of whom is in some confused way identical 
with the sun. I give this as one illustration of 
the way in which, as I believe, woo has 
transformed the vague “‘ notion of all things as 

rsonal” into a definite anthropomorphism. 

cannot help suspecting that one und of 
Mr. Lang’s inability to recognise the myth- 
making power of language may be expressed in 
the classic words— 


‘¢Q! for the sake of Somebody !”” 


If it be once granted that language has this 
power, then it will follow that nature-myth is 
competent not only to create imaginary beings, 
but to provide these beings with detailed 
biographies; and our dear friend Somebody 
might, sad to think, be in serious danger of 
losing his occupation. 

It seems I have to apologise to Mr. Lang for 
one misrepresentation of his opinions. I said 
that he seemed to hold that the mythopoeic age 





belonged entirely to a period long anterior to his- 
tory. I now learn that, so far from this being the 
case, there are in civilised countries three classes 
of people whom he regards as living still in the 
heart of the mythopoeic age—namely, peasants, 
ladies, and persons who disagree with Mr. 
Lang. But, as Mr. Grant Allen says, ‘‘ perhaps 
this is only his fun.” At any rate, I thought 
Mr. Lang had more than once declined to listen 
to the evidence of the Vedas, on the ground 
that the date of the Vedas was long subsequent 
to the mythopoeic age. It appears to me that 
a very notable addition to the dramatis personae 
of mythology has quite recently been made, in 
the person of Somebody (with a capital 8). 
though I do not expect Mr. Lang to admit 
the justice of any of my criticisms on his theory, 
I trust he will perceive that they have been 
written (as German reviewers say) sine ira 
et studio—except so far as studium may be taken 
to mean a hearty goodwill towards all who 
are trying to throw light on a difficult and 
important subject. HENRY BRADLEY. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Feb. 16, 4 p-m. Asiatic: ‘On the Pallavas of 
Southern India,” by the Rev. T. Foulkes. 
8p.m. Victoria Institute: “The Evolution of 
on,” by Dr. Blackett. 
TUESDAY, Feb. 17,3 p=. Royal Institution: “ Museums 
and National Education,” by Prof. Sidney Colvin. 
7p.m. Society of lo 
7.45 p.m. Statistical: ‘‘ Population Statistics 
of China,”’ by Sir Richard Temple. 
8 p.m. Civil Engineers: *‘The Metropolitan 
end] sc oy me Railways,” by Mr. B. Baker and Mr. 
. Wolfe i 
8.39 p.m. Zoological: “ Structural Characters 
and Classification of the Cuckoos,” by Mr. F. E, 
Beddard; “ Descriptions of the Phytophagous 
Coleoptera of Japan,” by Mr. M. Jacobi. 
WEDNESDAY, Feb. 18, 11.30 a.m. British Museum: 
* Egyptian Antiquities,” by Miss Beloe. 
8p.m. South Place Institute, Finsbury: ‘“ Oli- 
garchy and Democracy,” by Mr. J. A. Picton. 
THURSDAY, Feb. 19, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 
New Chemistry,” by Prof. Dewar. 


4.30 p.m. ety. 
8 p.m. Linnean: “ Recent Ephemeridae or May- 
Flies” (Part III.), by the Rev. A. E. Eaton; 


v. A. E. 

** Mosses of the Genus Fissidens,’”’ by Mr. W. Mitten ; 

“Structure of Ambulacra of Living Diadematidae,”’ 

by Prof. Duncan. 

D 8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘Water Supply,” by 
r. 


- Pole. 
8p.m. Historical: Annual General Meeting. 
8.30p.m, Antiquaries: ‘Oa aCopy of Albertus 

Magnus de Se Mulierum prin’ by .Mach- 
linia,” by Prof. Ferguson. 
Fenay, Feb. 20, 11.30a.m. British Museum: “‘ Egyptian 

Art,” by Miss Beloe. 

8 p.m. Philological: ‘Old-Irish Declension,”’ 
by Dr. Whitley Stokes. 

9p.m. Royal Institution: “‘ The Solar Corona,” 
by Dr. W. Hu 


SATURDAY, Feb. 21, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
e on which Nature works,” by Mr. G. John- 


stone Stoney. 








SCIENCE. 


J. N. Madvigit Adversariorum Criticorum 
Volumen Tertium. (Hauniae.) 


Tue publication of the two volumes of Mad- 
vig’s Adversaria Critica, in 1871 and 1873, 
might well have seemed to mark the ingather- 
ing of ‘‘ the last fruit off an old tree.” But 
the untiring energy of the veteran scholar 
sufficed to carry him through yet another 
task, which would have overtaxed many a 
younger man ; and the comprehensive treatise 
“On the Constitution and Administration of 
the Roman State,” noticed in these columns 
at the time of its appearance, showed that 
the physical affliction which had resulted in 
‘‘an almost complete loss of the power of 
reading or writing’’ for himself, had done 
little to impair the soundness of the author’s 
judgment, or the accuracy of his scholarship. 
Now, when the illustrious Dane has nearly 
reached his eightieth year, we have again a 
gleaning of the latest results of his unwearied 
reading. 
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The third volume of the Adversaria Critica 
cannot be compared in importance to either of 
the previous volumes. In the first place, it 
is less than half the bulk of either of 
them; and, secondly, it contains emendations 
on both Greek and Latin authors, so that the 
amount of the contributions to either literature 
is not very great. Then, again, even more 
than before, emendations have not been ex- 
cluded which have been previously suggested 
by others, if the author hit upon them inde- 
pendently, or considered that they had been 
undeservedly neglected. On the other hand, 
with the exception of a single not very happy 
conjecture upon Juvenal, there are none of 
the unfortunate excursions into the field of 
Latin poetry which, in the case of the second 
volume, brought upon its writer the scoffs of 
many lesser men, and the crushing but not 
undeserved censures of Ritschl. There are no 
false quantities here, no open defiance of the 
laws of comic rhythm and prosody. For 
more than two-thirds of the volume Madvig 
is dealing as a master with Latin prose; for 
nearly half of it, in correcting the text of 
Cicero, he is on ground where some of his 
most brilliant successes have been won, and 
where, since the death of Halm, he has been 
without a rival among continental scholars. 

On Homer Madvig proposes two conjectures, 
both somewhat attractive. In Jiiad iii. 41, 
for the doubtful irdyov dAAwv he would read 
a substantive equivalent to the later irumor, 
in the sense of “disgrace” ; in Jliad vi. 290, 
he would replace ras by rovs, thus making Paris 
bring the robes, and notthe women who wrought 
them, from Sidon: trdyos, however, is not 
so indefensible in form as he supposes it to be 
(cf. Curtius, Principles, ii. 289); whether the 
latter suggestion is admissible depends partly 
on the importance which we attach to a cita- 
tion in Herodotus. On the Ajax there are 
fifteen emendations, on the [on thirteen. 
Some of these show wonderful ingenuity, both 
of conjecture and of interpretation; but none 
carry, to my own mind, the conviction of 
final inevitability, while others again have 
little in any way to recommend them. Even 
the correction which Madvig regards as most 
certain—to read in Aj. 1281 ob od py, 
Byvar for obdé cvpBjvor—though better than 
Schneidewin’s defence of the traditional text, is 
not to be preferredto Hermann’s conjecture. To 
substitute méAas for roAv in Aj. 1357 is surely 
to force upon Sophocles a far more unnatural 
expression than that to which exception is 
taken. Nor is the serious difficulty in Ion 
1288 well met by the suggestion of warps év 
ovoia, vew for ratpos § obciay déyw. 

On Herodotus there are thirty-six emenda- 
tions of the text of Stein. In i. 27, dp’ & Oeoi 
for dpwpevor is more ingenious than convinc- 
ing; in c. 182 Geoyorinv, strange as it may 
seem, appears to be well supported from the 
Avesta : inc. 195 the difficulty which Mad- 
vig finds in epiBadAdpuevos is removed by 
taking it as thrown in by an after-thought, 
“wrapping it round himself.” In ii. 25, 
he must certainly be right in inserting dvev 
before dvéuev. Stein’s text makes Herodotus 
contradict himself, as well as the facts of the 
case, and Abicht’s ox édvrwv has little or no 
authority. In c. 93 Herodotus ought perhaps 
to have written ovrw for otro, but the fol- 
lowing rpedduevor (apparently overlooked by 
vig) makes it very doubtful whether he 








did. Of the other emendations some, like 
éxeoOa. for éAéoGa in vii. 10, 1, are very 
attractive ; others, like rj 5) for rpde 82 in 
viii. 94, seem due only to a misunderstanding. 
Of the emendations in Demosthenes the best 
have been anticipated by Cobet. The numerous 
suggestions on the fragments quoted by 
Athenaeus have been already published in 
the memorial volume issued a year or two 
ago in honour of the lamented Charles Graux, 
and do not call for discussion here. Among 
the miscellaneous conjectures upon Greek 
authors there is one on Herodian which goes 
near to carry away the palm for badness 
among all the vagaries of eminent scholars. 
For épica év dpxn tov veaviav yevopuevov (said 
of Mammaea, the mother of Alexander 
Severus) Madvig gravely proposes to read 
évopxnv ! 

More interest will be naturally awakened 
by Madvig’s criticisms on Cicero. It is now 
fifty-five years since he made his valuable 
contributions to the excellent edition of 
the De Oratore by his countryman Hen- 
richsen ; and since that time he has done very 
little directly for the rhetorical works; hence 
the twenty-five pages which he has now 
devoted to these will be studied with especial 
attention. In De Orat., i. 198, Madvig 
recognises, as others had previously, how 
much the sentence is improved by the omis- 
sion of gut or its replacement by alit; but the 
text is more defensible than he admits. In 
i. 219, his conjecture is much simpler than 
that usually adopted to restore sense to an 
unquestionably corrupt passage, and deserves 
to be welcomed. Ini. 236, he has hit a blot 
in the reasoning of Cicero ; but a consideration 
of the context shows that it is not lawful to 
remove it in the way that Madvig suggests, 
for the very phrase which he wishes to correct 
away is needful for the antithesis. In i. 248, 
his suggestion ture, ‘‘ by a plea of justifica- 
tion’ (cf. ii. 106), is clearly better than the 
traditional im ture, ‘‘ before the praetor.”” But 
in i. 254, accederet is fully justified by the 
examples in Roby, § 1517 (where the rule is 
more exactly stated than in Madvig, § 382, 
obs. 4), and guo plus sibi aetatis acceleret 
strikes one as very doubtful Latin; at the 
least, we ought to have had aetas; while in 
§ 256 the suggestion of ¢terum for iter is by 
no means happy. Nor is the emendation 
which he puts forth on ii. 128, ignoring, as 
it does, the reading of the best MSS., likely 
to be accepted ‘‘ sine dubio.” In the corrupt 
passage in ii. 193, Madvig’s sponte aliena illa 
dicentis, ‘‘as he utters those words at the 
bidding of another,” in view of the extreme 
rarity of the phrase sponte aliena, is not likely 
to be preferred to Jeep’s ut sua sponte aliena 
dicentis, though even this is somewhat doubt- 
ful. In several other passages of the same 
book his emendations fail to carry conviction 
as necessary. In iii. 79, Madvig has two sug- 
gestions, both of some value; in iii. 107, his 
emendation is not so good as those of Koch 
and Sorof. 

On the Orator ten emendations are offered, 
some of considerable boldness, though curi- 
ously enough only one of these touches upon 
any of the passages noted by Heerdegen as 
especially difficult. The most ingenious is 
Aeschini plorare for the senseless dicit plura 
in § 57; the treatment of § 163 suffers from a 





defective knowledge of the reading of the 


MSS. ; the suggestion of assiculorum in §230 is 
very unfortunate. 

It would be impossible within the present 
limits to discuss even one in twenty of the 
emendations suggested on Cicero’s Epistles— 
an inexhaustible field—or the hardly less 
numerous corrections proposed in his Orations. 
Many of them are excellent, and must cer- 
tainly not be overlooked by future editors ; 
for instance on the pro Caecina there are nine 
or ten, of which the greater number are little 
less than certain. 

On Tacitus, Madvig offers twenty-seven 
emendations of the Annals, sixteen of the 
Histories, and one of the Agricola, in addi- 
tion to the numerous instances in which he 
concurs in corrections previously made, but 
not in all cases generally accepted. Of the 
suggestions made upon the Annals, that on 
iii. 12, is plausible, while those on iv. 33, and 
vi. 2, 14, 36, and 49, approach certainty. 
Some of those on the later books are also 
deserving of attention. Several of the cor- 
rections of the Histories, too, are particularly 
good. 

On the whole it may fairly be said that this 
last volume of the Adversaria Critica is by 
no means unworthy of its author’s almost 
unrivalled reputation. That there is some 
chaff mixed with the wheat is in the nature 
of things. It is not to be expected that out 
of something like a thousand suggestions, all 
should be even plausible, much less certain. 
But there is unquestionably much that is of 
permanent value ; and it is true of Madvig, 
as of our own great Bentley, that more is to be 
learnt from him when he is wrong, than from 
most scholars when they happen to be right. 

A. 8. WILkInNs. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. RicHarD ATKINSON PEACOCK, a civil 
engineer and a Fellowof the Geological Society, 
died in London on February 2. He was a 
specialist, possessed with a consuming desire 
for investigating the causes of volcanoes and 
of subsidences of the earth. On these sub- 
jects he published several volumes containing 
many curious theories and much interesting 
information. One of his earliest works was an 
inquiry, What is and what is not the cause 
of activity in Earthquakes and Volcanoes ? 
This was followed by a treatise On Steam 
as the Motive Power in Earthquakes and 
Volcanoes, which was passed through the 
press in Jersey in 1870 and re-issued in 1882. 
During 1866 and 1867 he contributed to Zhe 
Artisan a series of papers on “ Vast Sinkings 
of Land,” which were collected together in the 
following year into a volume under the title 
of Physical and Historical Evidences of Vast 
Sinkings of land on the North and West Coasts 
of France and South-Western Coasts of Eng- 
land. This volume contained an enormous 
quantity of information, which he had spent a 
lifetime in acquiring. Mr. Peacock was the 
eldest son of Mr. John Peacock, and was born 
at Slyne, near Lancaster, December 8, 1811. 


Ir is with much regret that we announce the 
death of Mr. Edward Caldwell Rye, who had 
held for many years the Librarianship of the 
Royal Geographical Society. Mr. Rye was well 
known as an entomologist, having written ex- 
tensively on the Coleoptera. He was editor of 
the Zoological Record and a constant contributor 
to the Field newspaper. Full of energy and a 
great lover of athletic sports, he seemed likely 
to enjoy a long lease of life; but an attack of 
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small pox speedily proved fatal, and he died on 
the 7th instant, at the comparatively early age 
of fifty-two. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SOMA PLANT. 
Kew: Feb. 3, 1885. 

The Him described by Mr. A. Houtum- 
Schindler in his letter in the ACADEMY, January 
31, p. 83, agrees sufficiently well with a Sar- 
costemma. The Parsis appear, however, to use 
other plants asthe soma. Dr. Watt has recently 
sent me from India a scrap of one of these, and 
my colleague, Prof. Oliver, finds it indis- 
tinguishable from JZphedra vulgaris. This 
abounds in Afghanistan, and extends thence 
westward to the Mediterranean. It is a small 
rigid shrub, with what would be popularly re- 
garded as leafless jointed branches, which are 
sometimes knotted. It bears in profusion small 
red berries, which are sweet and eaten on the 


‘Sutlej. 


M. Houtum-Schindler mentions that the 
Persian dictionaries recognise a second Him 
beside the Sarcostemma. He says ‘‘ the fruit is 
much liked by partridges; it resembles a tama- 
risk tree.” Perhaps the latter remark would 
be near enough for Ephedra in the case of 
Tamarix articulata. But he also says itis ‘‘a 
deadly poison ”’ (though apparently not to par- 
tridges). This does not agree with Ephedra, 
which is browsed by goats. 

W. T,. THIsELTON-DYER. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

M. JANNETAZ, of the Mineralogical Depart- 
ment of the Museum at the Jardin des Plantes 
in Paris, has just issued a greatly improved 
edition of his useful little work entitled Les 
Roches. It forms a capital introduction to 
petrology, and gives a sketch of the modern 
methods of microscopic research, while it is 
illustrated by a number of coloured illustra- 
tions taken from MM. Fouqué and Lévy’s 
classical work on the microscopic structure of 
the rocks of France. 


THE syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press have undertaken the publication of a 
History of the Mathematical Theories of Elasticity 
left in MS. by the late Dr. Todhunter. The 
work of editing and completing has been en- 
trusted to Mr. Karl Pearson. This history will 
contain a complete bibliographical account, so 
far as possible, of all the writings on the sub- 
ject of elasticity since the time of Galilei, in- 
cluding an analysis of the more important 
memoirs. The first portion is already passing 
through the press. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE Times of India states that the Educa- 
tional Board of British Burma has awarded to 
Dr. E. Forchhammer the prize of Rs.1,000, 
offered by the President, . Jardine, for an 
‘* Essay on the Sources and Development of 
Burmese Law, from the era of the first intro- 
duction of Indian Law to the time of the 
British occupation of Pegu.” Dr. Forch- 
hammer argues that originally the Burmans 
had institutions like those of the Chins, a tribe 
whose customary law has lately been described 
in a book compiled by Moung Tet Pyo and 
edited by Jardine and Forchhammer. About 
1058 A.D. the the Burman King Anawratha 
conquered the Talains and introduced the 
Buddhist religion among the Burmans. The 
latter, though victorious in arms, were intel- 
lectually conquered by the vanquished Talains, 
who had for centuries imbibed the culture of 
the Hindu colonies, which, from about 300 B.c, 
had existed on the shores and creeks of Burma. 





From the Talains the Burmans received the 
Manushaster of India; of this there are many 
versions in Burma, such as the Manu Kyay, 
translated in 1848 by Richardson, the Dhamma- 
vilasa, the Wonnana, the Manu Sara, and others, 
of which portions have been translated and 
edited by Jardine and Forchhammer in their 
‘*Notes on Buddhist Law ” (Rangoon Govern- 
ment Press, 1882-83). One of the most ancient 
versions is called the Wagaru, from the name of 
the king of Martaban, who compiled it about 
1306 A.D. A complete translation of this code 
of law by Dr. Forchhammer is about to issue 
from the Rangoon Government Press. It is in 
his opinion, ‘‘ probably the only survivor of the 
original Manava school of India”; it bears no 
stress of the later struggle between Buddhism 
and Brahminism, but is perhaps the law of the 
Buddhist period, and is wholly devoid of the 
Neo-brahmanism of some of the Sanskrit text- 
books. The Pali text of the Wagaru will 
appear in the Burmese character with many 
transliterated passages. The Prize Essay will 
contain the result of Dr. Forchhammer’s re- 
searches into the history of the Dravidian, 
Urian and Gouri settlements in Burma as 
gathered from Kalyani and Talain inscriptions ; 
in the Wagaru the reader’s attention will be 
drawn to the pervading Hinduism of nearly all 
the legal institutions of the Burmans. The 
local officials seem not to have known that these 
laws are merely Buddhist editions of the famous 
Hindu Code, as the Judicial Commissioner ob- 
serves in the ‘‘ Notes on Buddhist Law,”’’ that 
they have been engaged for fifty years in inter- 
preting Hindu law without knowing that it 
was Hindu. To remedy this state of things, 
says the J'imes of India, a Chair of Buddhist 
Law has been established; and an agitation 
has begun to found an University at Rangoon, 
so that this law and the Pali language may be 
studied together. 


Mr. Bunyiu NANJIO is now lecturing on 
Sanskrit in the University of Tokio. He has 
discovered another ancient palm leaf, contain- 
ing a Buddhist text in Sanskrit, in the T6-zhi, 
i.e., the Eastern Temple at Kioto. 


CLASSICAL students and philologists generally 
will await with great interest the appearance of 
MM. Bréal and Bailly’s Dictionnaire étymolo- 
gique latin, which is announced for early pub- 
lication. The authors state that etymology in 
the narrower sense has by no means been the sole 
or even the principal object that they have had 
in view. While they have carefully endeavoured 
to ascertain the roots from which words are 
derived, they have regarded as still more im- 
portant the task of tracing the development of 
their signification, and of arranging their vari- 
ous senses in their logical and historical order. 
To do this is to study the life of the Roman 
people as it reveals itself in their language. The 
authors remark that in their choice of examples 
they have drawn largely on Virgil, as no other 
Latin author so frequently employs words in 
their primitive sense. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Brownine Socrery.—(Friday, Jan. 30.) 


Mr. F. J. Furnivyatt in the Chair.—A paper, 
entitled ‘‘Is Browning Dramatic?’’ by Mr. Arthur 
W. Symons, was read. The writer took the view 
that Browning is essentially a dramatic poet—not 
working by Shakspere’s method, but by a method 
of his own. Shakspere, in his objective drama, 
summed up into himself the whole character of his 
age ; Browning, in his subjective drama, epitomises 
our age. Shakspere aims at showing the develop- 
ment of character as it manifests itself to the 
world in deeds. Character is ever his study, but 
only so far as it produces or acts on a particular 
grouping of events. We may construct the 
motive thought from the action, but to exhibit the 
motive thought is not the intention—it is a 


spectacle of life we are beholding. Is no new 
form possible which shall respond to the needs of 
a self-conscious generation? Browning’s dramas 
are the answer. His is a drama of the interior, a 
tragedy or comedy of the soul. He takes an event 
which seems to confuse our pathies and con- 
found our judgments—applies himself to the 
problem; presently he begins to re-create before our 
eyes the whole series of circumstances, but turned 
inside out, so that we can watch the mental 
machinery in motion. We get to see that every- 
thing external is perfectly natural when we can 
view its evolution from the internal. Browning 
exhibits his dramatic power more in monologue 
than in dialogue, and this is natural to an intro- 
spective drama. It is often objected that 
Browning’s speakers all speak the language of 
Browning—not the speech natural to their respec- 
tive characters. This may, perhapsin many cases, 
be true—surely not in all—if we remember such 
instances of realism as the soliloquy of Andrea 
del Sarto, or the first scene of ‘‘ Pippa Passes,” 
and many others. The speeches in the dramas are 
too long for dramas constructed on Shakspere’s 


principles; but then, Browning’s oa are 


not Shakspere’s. Shakspere es his characters 
live; Browning makes his think. We do not 
always feel, as in reading Shakspere, ‘‘ This is life, 


caught, and fixed for ever, as in deathless marble.’’ 
Rather we feel, ‘‘ This is thought, a breath of the 
soul rendered immortal in words.’? We have to 
accustom ourselves to the new method; we must 
_ ourselves at our poet’s point of view—as 

oethe says, we must come inside to see the painted 
windows aright. What Browning’s ‘‘men and 
women ”’ utter is rather a rendering into words of 
what they thought and felt, than an exact report 
of what they would be likely, under present con- 
ditions and conventions, to say. Taking this view, 
the reproach that every ‘‘i inary person”? talks 
‘‘like Browning” falls to the ground. Individu- 
ality in the mental attitude is presented. ‘‘The 
Ring and the Book”? is a striking example of 
this, under the most difficult conditions. In his 
own words, Browning ‘‘does not deal habitually 
with the picturesque groupings and tempestuous 
tossings of the forest-trees, but with their roots 
= fibres naked to the chalk and stone.’’ He 

es 


‘* For a nobler stage the soul itself, 
Its shifting fancies and celestial lights, 
With all its grand orchestral silences, 
To keep the pauses of the rhythmic sounds.”’ 


—The Chairman read a letter which he had received 
from Mr. Henry A. Jones, who had been unavoid- 
ably prevented from presiding. Mr. Jones thought 
Mr. Symons had proved Browning to be rather a 
thinker and analytic poet than a dramatist, and 
discussed comparison or contrast between Shak- 
spere and Browning at some length.—The Chair- 
man, while agreeing with Mr. Jones that the elder 
was the greater dramatist, protested, on the same 
unds as Mr. Symons, against the comparison. 
ft must not be forgotten, when considering 
Browning’s position as a dramatist, that few of his 
plays had been acted, and that these few had had 
scant justice done them. Still, one could under- 
stand that they ht never become popular on 
our 8 When “ wrote — a 
ractical experience of stage requirements. Never- 
Sen, his wt do live for us, though less 
vividly than Shakspere’s; and he had enormously 
enriched the mental gallery of his readers.—Mr. 
Revell expressed his belief that Browning is only 
here and there dramatic. He is notably atic 
in ‘‘ A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,”’ andin ‘‘ The Ring 
and the Book.””—Mr. Poél considered Browning to 
be a dramatic poet of the highest order, but not a 
practical dramatist. One’style of ay moe is 
given to all the dramatis personae, thus leaving the 
actors little opportunity of identifying themselves 
with their several parts. The expressions, too, 
given them, were often out of keeping with the 
situations. Mr. Poél quoted several instances of 
this.—Mr. Slater disagreed with the last speaker 
when he accused Bro of putting unnatural 
8 hes in the mouths of his dramatis personae. 
here was too easy an assumption that con- 
ventional ‘‘stage’’ gesture and ejaculation, in 
strong situations, are those of real life. The 
contrary was nearer the truth.—Dr. Berdoe said 





| that the answer to the question proposed by Mr. 
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Symons depended on the meaning attached to 
‘*dramatic.’”? Browning’s dramas are not emi- 
nently adapted to stage representation. But that 
does not settle the matter. ‘‘ Pippa Passes,” for 
instance, is eminently dramatic but it could not 
be put on the stage. Browning is dramatic, but 
not a writer of plays adapted to stage representa- 
tion.—Mr. Rossiter thought Mr. Symons had 
proved Browning dramatic, by making a special 
definition for the term. Browning was un- 
doubtedly full of dramatic faculty, but lacked the 
art of turning it to account in play-writing.—Mr. 
Dey thought all poets were more or less dramatic 
under the extended meaning given to the term by 
Mr. Symons. On the question whether Browning's 
plays were fit for the stage, until they were actually 
and properly performed, only playwrights could 
speak with authority; but his own conviction was 
that, under fitting conditions, they would be found 
successful. 


Socrety or Brsrican ArcHaroLocy.—( Tuesday, 
Feb. 3.) 


Dr. Samvuzt Brecon, President, in the Chair.—A 
paper entitled, ‘‘ Notes on the Antiquities from 
Bubastis, in the Collection of F. G. Hilton Price,’’ 
was read by the author. It was explained that 
the collection now described were discovered in or 
about the large mounds now called Tel Basta, and 
marking the site of the ancient Egyptian city of 
Bubastis. The ruins of the capital of the Bubas- 
tite Nome are situated to the south-west of Tanis, 
upon the eastern side of the Pelusiac branch of the 
Nile, near the modern town of Zagazig. Bubastis 
was a city of considerable importance as early as 
the time of the eighteenth dynasty, but increased 
in both size and magnificence under the kings of 
the twenty-second dynasty, and was at that time 
probably the most considerable place in the Delta. 
After the conquest of the Persians (B.c. 352), who 
dismantled its walls, the town was, as is proved 
by the antiquities discovered in the ruins, evidently 
occupied by the Greeks and Romans. The cat or 
lion-headed goddess Bast, or Sekhet, was the 
tutelary deity. To her all cats were sacred, and 
after death were mummied and deposited in the 
tombs connected with her temple, which, as 
Herodotus informs us, was very magnificent, and 
occupied a prominent position in the centre of the 
city. The somewhat careful description of Hero- 
dotus, including that of the oracle of Bast, as well 
as the city, were quoted by Mr. Price, and after a 
few notes on the special worship of the goddess as 
connected with the mythology of ancient Egypt, 
he commenced his description of the antiquities. 
The arrangement taken by Dr. Birch, in his cata- 
logue of the Alnwick Collection, was that followed. 
The pantheon first, secondly the animals, followed 
by the symbolic or mystic eyes, the amulets, the 
sepulchral objects, the domestic or civil antiquities, 
the terra-cotta figures, lamps, vases, &. The 
scarabaei, of which a large quantity have been 
discovered at Tel Basta, were reserved for a future 
communication. The figures of the gods most 
commonly met with are, as may be supposed, 
principally those bearing some relation to the 
goddess Bast, as being the great deity of the city 
—viz., Ptah, Bast, Neferatum, Shu, Thoth, Isis, 
Osiris, Harpocrates, Anubis, Bes, and Tauer. 
After having examined the peculiarities of the 
statuettes of the gods in the collection, Mr. Price 
passed on to the animals, of which a large number 
of figures have been found, the cat naturally 
occupying a very prominent position, the others 
being the monkey, ram, and hawk. The other 
divisions mentioned above were shortly described, 
with explanations of the use of the objects, and 
such points in the Egyptian mythology were re- 
ferred to as seemed necessary.—A paper by Prof. 
Sayce, on the ‘‘Karian Language and Inscrip- 
tions,”’ was also read. 


Soctery or Antiquaries.—( Thursday, Feb. 5.) 


Mr. Fresurtetp, V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. Hope 
exhibited a cast of the seal of the Corporation of 
Lyme Regis, the device being a ship with a crucifix 
on one end and St. Michael on the other. The 
date of the original seal was about 1280.—Mr. 
Blair exhibited a photograph of a Roman sepul- 
chral stone found at South Shields. The person 
commemorated was represented in a reclining 








attitude holding a cup, and below was another 
smaller standing, perhaps a servant bearing 
wine. ‘Lhe inscription described the deceased as 
a Moor.—Mr. Godwin exhibited a genealogical 
roll of the’ kings of England as far as Henry IV. 
All but the last skin was of the reign of Edward II. 
The kings were drawn enthroned, within circles, 
in the style of their great seals.—Major Cooper 
Cooper exhibited two ancient clocks. In one of 
them, of Swiss make, the hour-hand completed a 
revolution in four hours, so that the hours were 
marked on three concentric circles; the other was 
made by Robinson, of Westminster. 








FINE ART. 


Tewrdannekh. A Reproduction of the Edition 
printed at Augsburg in 1519, Edited by 
W. H. Rylands, with an Introduction by 
George Bullen. (Printed for the Holbein 
Society.) 

Unper the auspices of the Holbein Society, 
and the direction of two Fellows of the 
Society of Antiquaries (one of them holding 
the highest official position in England con- 
nected with the study of old books),.a repro- 
duction of the finest specimen of printing and 
illustration published in Germany in the six- 
teenth century has now been issued. The 
volume reflects little credit upon English 
scholarship. 

The original work was published for the 
Emperor Maximilian I. in the year 1517. Of 
the first edition there were two issues, differ- 
ing from one another in certain quires, which, 
for some unexplained reason, were twice sct 
up. Exactly the same thing happened with 
tke second edition; and the reproduction in 
question has been made (though there is no 
statement of the fact in the book itself) from 
a misbound copy of that issue of the second 
edition which was probably the later of the 
two. In the first edition the woodcuts and type 
are beautifully crisp and new, in the second 
both are much worn and broken. In the first 
edition the peculiar flourishes attached to 
certain letters are put in with definite inten- 
tion, in the second they are placed almost at 
random. In the first edition the cuts and 
chapter-headings are correct, in the second 
edition the cuts and headings belonging to 
chapters 63 and 64 are transposed. In all 
copies of the first edition the cuts numbered 
13, 59, 42, 48, 58, and 69 have the mark of 
Hans Scheifelin, who made the designs; in 
some copies cuts 30 and 70 have the same 
mark, while 70 has likewise in some the 
mark of Jobst Dienecker or de Necker, who 
was foreman of the woodcutters. In the 
second edition only cuts 48 and 69 have 
Scheifelin’s monogram. The second edition 
differs from the first in many other ways. 
The spelling and abbreviations are different, 
the royal privilege is introduced, the title- 
page is different, and there are several other 
variations of greater or less importance. A 
reproduction, if made at all, should beyond 
all question have been taken from the first 
edition, of which there are certainly three 
copies in the British Museum. If all copies 
of the first edition had been destroyed, another 
copy of the second should have been chosen, 
at any rate, for the pages containing cuts 
58 and 59, both being disfigured by pen- 
and-ink additions, which the reproduction 
makes to appear a part of the woodcuts them- 
selves. 

Given, however, that the copy selected was 





the only one available for reproducing, the 
reproduction should have been better done. 
The process chosen is some kind of photo- 
lithography, not the best process known, but 
still one capable of yielding good results, as 
Hirth has amply proved. The present work 
has, however, been badly done. The lines are 
all very much thicker and heavier than even 
in the worst copy of the second edition. The 
type looks like a fount badly imitated from 
the real letters. All the charm of the wood- 
cuts is lost. There is no brightness or gloss 
about them. Then the last leaf of the quire 
h is put after the first leaf of quire 7; the 
fifth leaf of quire P, which should be blank, 
is missing; and so are blank leaves which 
should be before and after the last quire A. 
There are several other minor mishaps, result- 
ing in the omission of a long flourish here 
and there (e.g., m 6), which, perhaps, ex- 
tended beyond the edge of the negative, and 
one or two of the signatures are faultily 
reproduced. Still, when the worst has been 
said, the reproduction is better than could 
have been made by tracing; and the book 
will be of use for reference to those who are 
well acquainted with the original. 

The introduction can, however, be of small 
use to anybody: not to the general public, for 
it gives little information and most of that 
information is incorrect; not to students, for 
it does not refer them to authorities by means 
of which they may pursue the very interest- 
ing history of the work for themselves. Of 
omissions we need say little more than that 
almost everything is omitted. A reference to 
a few German authorities would have placed 
the writer in full possession of the story of 
the genesis of the poem, and would have 
enabled him to say what share in the writing 
of it Maximilian took himself, how much was 
due to Marx Treytzsaurwein, and how much 
to Melchior Pfintzing. He would not then 
have penned the following platitudes :— 


“* Pfintzing . may be fairly taken as 
the author of the poem in its published form. 
Its moral tendencies and prolixity have all the 
flavour that might be expected from a droning 
ecclesiastic of the period, commissioned by an 
imperial master in his dotage [Was Maximiliun 
in his dotage at the age of fifty ’] to compose 
in rhyme something analogous to the prose 
work of Treitzsauerwein; Pfintzing, perhaps, 
being reputed to have a gift in the rhyming 
direction.” 

Considering that we know all about the 
making and designing of the illustrations, 
considering that we possess four of the original 
designs for them and some letters about them 
from the workmen employed, the following 
sentence, which is all that the introduction 
contains on the subject, is decidedly meagre : 


‘‘ The work is illustrated by 118 wood-engrav- 
ings designed by Hans Scheufelein, a pupil of 
Albert Diirer, and engraved by Jost von 
Negker, probably also by Scheufelein himself 
and other artists.” 

Moreover, this brief sentence bristles with 
faults. Albert Diirer should be either 
Albert Durer or Albrecht Diirer. Jost von 
Negker is worse. The man’s name was 
Jobst de Necker or Negker, which he some- 
times wrote Jos Dienecker, the de, in any 
case, being the Flemish definite article, not 
the French preposition, and so not possibly 
translatable by the German von. Further, 
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we krow that Scheifelin did not engrave the 
blocks but only designed them, and we have 
in Dienecker’s own handwriting a statement 
of the share taken by him in the work. 
Again, when it is considered that we know, 
from a contemporary source, who designed the 
type with which the book was printed, and 
even what Maximilian said when the form of 
the proposed letters was shown him, it is a 
little hard upon purchasers of this reproduc- 
tion to be told only that— 

‘the letterpress was often supposed to have 
been executed in wood, but has been proved 
by the late M. A. Firmin-Didot to have been 
produced with movable types, while the re- 
markable flourishes, by which it is accompanied, 
were engraved either on wood or lead, and 
carefully fitted on to the text.” 

Especially when this is followed by the mis- 
leading statement that— 


‘the first and second editions of the poem 
differ very little from each other, except in the 
adjustment of these flourishes.” 

We are next told that ‘‘each engraving forms 
the subject of a chapter,” which, again, is 
untrue, for the 117th is a tailpiece to the 
chapter illustrated by the 116th. Then 
follows a Jist of the chapter headings trans- 
lated into English, probably from the first 
edition, the headings to chapters 63 and 64 
being in their right order, not in the order in 
which they occur in this copy of the book, 
though no notice is taken of the discrepancy. 

Luther’s name is twice dragged in by main 
force. It is hard to see what in the world 
he has to do with Zewrdannckh, 

‘** Maximilian did not long survive the publica- 
tion of Tewrdannckh. He lived into the time 
of Luther, with whom he appears to have had 
no sympathy. . . . Had he lived longer, with 
his veneration for the past, he might perhaps 
have consented to the propriety of burning the 
great Reformer as an Arch-heretic.”’ 

Does not Mr. Bullen know that, so far from 
Maximilian being a blind Conservative in 
Church matters, he recognised the ecclesi- 
astical evils of his day, and, with the spirit of 
a statesman, sought a remedy from the advice 
of such scholarly theologians as Jacob Wim- 
feling, rather than from the impassioned repre- 
sentatives of popular ignorance ? 

This edition of Tewrdannckh is likely to 
attract attention in Germany, for the book is 
of interest to all—and especially to all German 
—lovers of old books and old prints. It may 
naturally be accepted abroad as a specimen of 
the best work English scholarship can do, 
seeing that it is published by the only (at 
present) English society for the reproduction 
of ancient prints, and that it is accompanied 
by an introduction from the pen of a gentle- 
man whose official position should imply that 
he is the national representative of biblio- 
graphical study. Foreigners have a low 
enough opinion of English scholarship. This 
publication will not tend to raise it. 

W. M. Conway. 








NAVILLE’S CRITICAL EDITION OF 
“THE BOOK OF THE DEAD,” 
EcyrroLoaists particularly, Orientalists gene- 
rally, and students of religion and myth 
universally, will rejoice to learn that M. Naville’s 
great critical edition of that most ancient 
and famous miscellany of Egyptian prayers, 
incantations, invocations, rhapsodies, and 





creeds, known as the Todtenbuch, the Livre des 
Morts, The Ritual, and The Book of the Dead, is 
at last in the hands of the lithographer and 
printer, the entire cost of publication being 
generously undertaken by the Prussian Govern- 
ment. The history of this colossal work, to 
which a great scholar has already devoted nine 
years of unremitting labour, may with advan- 
tage be recapitulated in a few lines. 

In 1874, in accordance with a suggestion put 
forward by the late Dr. Richard Lepsius, it was 
proposed to M. Naville by the Orientalist Con- 
gress, then holding its second session in London, 
that he should undertake to collect and edit the 
most ancient known texts of the so-called 
Book of the Dead, giving especial attention to 
the addition and collation of variants from all 

ssible sources. In 1875, M. Naville applied 

imself to the task thus vaguely outlined, be- 
ginning by a first tour of inspection through 
the principal museums of Europe. In the course 
of this tour (subsequently followed by many 
others) he discovered that the number of 
funerary papyri of the XVIII.’and XIX. 
Dynasties was so considerable that it would be 
well to base the restoration of the text upon 
examples dating from those two periods. This 
course was accordingly adopted, and a definite 
frame-work was laid down for the work. To 
fill in that frame-work occupied M. Naville from 
early in 1875 tothe month of May1884. Many 
hundreds of papyri were read, analysed, com- 
pared, and utilised, many thousands of variants 
were classified and collated, during those nine 
years of patient and unremitting labour. At 
length, just as the greattask wascompleted, Lep- 
sius died ; one of the last letters that he was able 
to write being to congratulate M. Naville on 
the successful accomplishment of an under- 
taking in which (proposed, as it was, in the 
first instance, by himself) he had all along 
taken the liveliest interest. This interest had 
been very practically manifested as far back as 
1875, when, in consequence of his (Lepsius’s) 
representations as to the great scientific value 
of M. Naville’s work, the Prussian Govern- 
ment engaged to be responsible for its publica- 
tion. The death of Lepsius, just as the MS. 
was finished, necessarily interrupted the course 
of events. Happily, however, all is now in 
train, and the Ministerial authorities of Berlin 
have arranged to reproduce the entire work in 
photolithography. In fact, it is already in 
progress, and will, it is hoped, be completed 
before the end of the present year. The work 
is to consist of two 4to volumes and an Intro- 
duction; one volume to contain the text in 
212 plates; the other volume to contain the 
variants synoptically arranged, in 448 plates. 
The Introductory matter, it is reasonably stipu- 
lated, shall be in German. In view, however, 
of the fact that this Introductory matter will 
be of extreme interest and importance to 
students of many nationalities and various aims, 
might it not be suggested that an English and 
a French version could be added as appendices 
in smaller type? So wise and graceful a con- 
cession would be widely appreciated in both 
hemispheres. AMELIA B, EpWarps. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘‘THE WOODCUTTERS OF THE NETHERLANDS.” 
New Haven, Con., U.S.A.: Jan. 28, 1885. 

Across the Atlantic I ask your leave to say a 
few words on a book just reaching me here: 
Mr. Conway’s Woodcutters of the Netherlands. 
I had looked to this book as likely to supply 
some information concerning said woodcutters. 
To my great surprise it gives none. 

Part I. is entitled ‘‘ History of the Wood- 
cutters,” and chapter after chapter is headed, as 
concerning woodcutters, ‘‘ The First Louvain 
Woodcutter,” ‘‘The First Gouda Woodcutter,” 





‘The Second Gouda Woodcutter,” ‘‘ The 
Haarlem Woodcutteis,” ‘‘The same Workman, 
or his school, at Antwerp,” ‘‘ The Third Gouda 
Woodcutter,” &c., &c. Yet throughout the 
book but one woodcutter is named (he only 
named), and there is not an iota of information 
as to any woodcutter whatever. 

Mr. Conway does, indeed, after very wide 
research, and with admirable particularity, give 
an account of wood-cuts used at Gouda, Haar- 
lem, Antwerp, &c., by the printers and pub- 
lishers of those places ; but of the woodcutters 
themselves he has nothing to say. His accounts 
and critical remarks do not even help toward 
identifying the personality of an engraver (or 
woodcutter); and his criticisms are infected 
with the usual and fatal mistake of inexpert 
writers on engraving —the mistake of making 
the engraver responsible for the design. One 
instance may suffice. I will not say one of 
many, for it fairly samples the whole sack. Of 
the ‘‘ Utrecht Woodcutter,” he writes: ‘‘ His 
leading characteristics are the clearness of his 
outlines and the fewness of his shade-hatchings, 
which are always laid widely apart.” The 
cutter simply followed the lines of the draughts- 
man, which, therefore do not characterise the 
style of cutting. The same mistake pervades 
the book. 

The cutting of the early drawings on wood 
being purely mechanical, the whole of Mr. 
Conway’s observation of style, his attribution 
of work to this or that cutter or his school, 
falls to the ground as inapplicable to his 
** woodcutter.” I speak as a practised wood- 
cutter, and to some extent conversant with old 
cuts, when I say it is impossible so to ascribe 
and apportion the works of the period of which 
Mr. Conway writes. 

Iam, of course, only dealing with the one 
section of his book, which else, I doubt not, 
will be valuable to the bibliographer; but as a 
History of Woodcutters, or as a guide to the 
qualities of woodcutting, it is nought, based 
throughout on a misconception of what a wood- 
cut is, and written apparently in utter ignor- 
ance of the process of woodcutting. Inter- 
ested in my own art, I cannot but protest 
against so flagrant an instance of unlearned 
judgment. W. J. Linton. 








MS. CATALOGUE OF THE TOWNELEIAN MARBLES. 
Henbury, Bristol: Jan. 26, 1885. 

Ir may be worth mentioning in the ACADEMY 
that I have in my possession a MS. Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Towneleian Marbles—from the 
sale of the Towneley library, 1883—counsisting 
of forty written pages, small folio, half-Russia, 
having on each cover a red morocco label in- 
scribed 


| CATALOGUE 
| TOWNELEIAN 
MARBLES 


with the bookplate at the commencement of 
John Towneley. The Catalogue is not signed 
nor dated, but by the watermark of the fools- 
cap on which it is written— 


** Joseph Coles ” 
“61804 ?— 

it must have been written about the period of 
the death of Charles Towneley, which took 
place on January 3, 1805. The writing in 
some respects resembles Charles Towneley’s, 
but is certainly not his. By the note, vol. i., 
>. 11, of the Townley Gallery (Nattali, 

ndon, 1846), it appears that the estates of 
Charles were inherited by his brother, Edward 
Towneley Standish, who did not long survive 
him. They then came to his uncle, Jolin 
Towneley, Esq., of Chiswick, who added his 
well-known collections in the art of engraving 
and curious library to those bequeathed to him 
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in Park Street, the London residence of Charles 
Towneley. This accounts for the presence of 
this Catalogue in the library of John Towneley. 

The following is the order of the Catalogue : 
‘© Page 1. Park Street Dining Room.—Over the door 
a rich candelabrum in bas-relief, &c. 

Page 12. Street Drawing Room.—A Head of Apollo 
Musagetes, resembling in the dress of the hair, &c. 

Page 17. Library.—A Head of a Muse, crowned 
with a wreath of laurel, &c. 

Page 21. Park Drawing Room.—A Figure of a 
Youth placed on the ground, &c. 

Page 23. Street Parlour.—A Head of an Amazon 
in the early style of Grecian sculpture, &c. 


Page 27. Hall.—A Sarcophagus near seven feet 
long, &c. 


Pages 38 to 40. Marbles not placed.—A Sepulchral 
Cippus, three feet high, &c.’’ 

The bust of ‘‘ Clytie” is thus described, p. 22, 
Park Drawing-room :— 

‘* A Bust of Isis placed in the flower of the Lotus, 
formerly in the Laurenzani Palace at Naples.”’ 

I am informed that the British Museum pos- 
sesses an inventory of the Towneley Marbles in 
two quarto volumes. The Dining-room is the 
last entry invol.i. I purpose comparing my 
copy with that in the British Museum. 

SPENCER GEO. PERCEVAL. 

P.S.—Throughout the Catalogue appear the 
names of Doctor Ant. Askew, Mr. Lyde Browne, 
Mr. Beaumont, Sir Charles Frederic, Mr. Gavin 
Hamilton, Dr. Swinney, Mr. Topham of Wind- 
sor, the Duke of St. Albans, Mr. Topham 
Beauclerc, Mathew Duane, Mr. Byers, &c. 
The name of Mr. Hamilton occurs several 
times, which, with that of Byers, is of historical 
interest in connexion with the Towneley Col- 
lection. I have also from the same sale Charles 
Towneley’s own copy of the ‘‘ des Pem- 
brochiane : @ new Account and Description of 
the Statues, Bustos, &c., in Wilton House ” 
(thirteenth edition, Salisbury, 1798), in the 
original paper cover, which contains numerous 
notes in his handwriting. At the commence- 
ment is ‘‘An Abstract and Discrimination of 
the Marbles at Wilton described in the printed 
Catalogue, 1798,” with the above heading, con- 
sisting of three pages in the writing of Charles 
Towneley. Throughout the book the words 
“modern ” and “rubbish” occur frequently on 
the margins of the pages. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


We learn with much satisfaction that Mr. 
W. M. Ramsay has been appointed to the newly- 
founded Lincoln professorship of Archaeology 
at Oxford. As most readers of the ACADEMY 
will be aware, Mr. Ramsay has conducted 
important and successful archaeological re- 
searches in the Levant (the results of which 
have occasionally been communicated in our 
own columns), and was some time ago appointed 
to a travelling fellowship at Exeter College for 
the prosecution of similar work. 


Mr. RicHARD JAcKSON, of Leeds, will pub- 
lish next month a reproduction, in facsimile, 
of the late Mr. Geo. Walker’s Costumes of York- 
shire, illustrated by a series of forty engravings, 
being facsimiles of original drawings in 
colours, with description in English and French. 
The reproduction of the plates, which fully 
illustrate the manners, customs, dress, and in- 
dustries of Yorkshire in 1814, has been under- 
taken by Ernst Kauffmann, of Lahr; and the 
work will be edited and annotated by Mr. Ed. 
Hailstone, of Walton Hall, in whose possession 
are the original water-colour drawings. The 
edition will be limited to six hundred num- 

red copies, and the price will be three 
guineas, 

Mr. A. Bruce Joy’s statute of Mr. Chris- 
topher Bushell was unveiled by the Archbishop 
40 York, on January 30, in the great hall of 


the Brown Public Library, Liverpool. The 
statue, which is said to be a highly successful 
work of art, was subscribed for by a number of 


of Mr. Bushell’s eminent services to the cause 
of education, and is intended to be placed in 
the new building of the University College, 
with the establishment of which Mr. Bushell’s 
name is so honourably connected. Mr. Joy 
has completed a bust of Miss Mary Anderson 
in a new material, the composition of which is 
being patented, and for which it is claimed 
that it possesses in a omg degree the beauty 
and durability of marble, while much easier to 
work. The bust is now being exhibited at the 
Liverpool Free Library. 


Tue celebrated French picture of the fifteenth 
century, representing the fiangailles of Charles 
VIII. and Anne of Brittany, belonging to M. 
E.-M. Baucel, and supposed to be oe wen of 
Jean Perréal, to whom no other existing picture 
can be confidently attributed, has been offered 
to the Louvre on the condition of its being 
placed in the Salon Carré. M. Baucel has pre- 
sented to the National Library two letters re- 
lating to this artist’s architectural works at 
Brou. One of them is from Jean Lemaire, of 
Belgium, to Marguerite, of Austria, strongly 
recommending Perréal, and the other from the 
artist himself containing his projects. The dates 
of the letters are respectively, November 25, 
1510, and October 9, 1511. 


THE private view of Mr. W. Ayerst Ingram’s 
Yachting and Marine Studies is fixed for to- 
day, at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, of New Bond 
Street, who will, we understand, exhibit in 
April a number of drawings and pastels by M. 
Paul Rajon, the well-known etcher. 


THE famous portraits by Franz Hals of the 
founders of the Hoofje van Beeresteyn at Haar- 
lem, formerly one of the sights of that town, 
have been acquired by the Louvre for 100,000 
francs. They comprise a portrait of a man 
(dated 1629, or when Hals was forty-five), one 
of a woman and a family party in a garden. 


THE Delacroix Exhibition at the Ecole des 
Beaux-arts will follow a new collection of 
Portraits du Siécle which will open on May 1 ; 
and one of the works of Bastien Lepage is being 
organised by M. Proust. There will be an ex- 
exhibition at Moulins for a month, begining on 
May 16. 

Pror. HopGETTs is, we are informed, about 
to deliver a course of six lectures at the British 
Museum on the Mediaeval English Remains 
preserved there, as illustrating the history of 
the English race, beginning on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 20, at two o’clock, and continuing for 
the five Fridays tote 4 Each lecture will 
deal with a separate branch of the subject under 
the following heads: the Normans, their char- 
acter, manners, and effect on English history ; 
the English, or Saxons, their position after the 
Conquest, illustrated by MSS. in the Museum ; 
the monastic institutions and military monks, 
ancient armour, civil dress, and sports and 
pastimes. 

THE Exhibition of the Manchester Academy 
of Fine Arts opened on Tuesday last. The 
strength of the local artists continues to be 
chiefly in the direction of landscape. 


Messrs. CAssELL & Co. have arranged to 
re-issue in monthly parts their fine art edition 
of Illustrated British Ballads, embracing all the 
favourite ballads, old and new, with original 
illustrations by the leading artists of the day. 
Part 1 will be ready on February 25. 


THE opening of the Salle Davillier at the 
Louvre is delayed pending the completion of 
some formalities. M. Suchetet has received a 





commission for a bust of the late baron. 





prominent citizens of Liverpool in recognition 
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THE STAGE. 
‘(THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL’? AT THE 
PRINCE’S. 


Txe unsuccessful production of ‘‘ The Princess 
Georges” has been followed, at the Prince’s, 
by the revival of ‘‘The School for Scandal.” 
‘The Princess Georges” was treated hardly 
by a portion of the press, and yet more hardly by 
the public. The principal actress was only 
forgiven—she was not approved of—and the 
piece was condemned. That the choice of 
the play was an unfortunate one for English 
audiences we readily admit. The plays of 
M. Dumas are not for the amusement of a 
couple of hours when men have well dined. 
Still less are they for the edification of the 
school-girl or of the British housekeeper. 
They exact serious attention, and they discuss 
social problems which our playwrights for 
the most part avoid. It is on these accounts 
that the comedies of Dumas are cheaply 
condemned. There are a class of critics— 
critics in the drawing room; critics some- 
times, though much more seldom, in the 
newspapers—who consider that they have 
settled for ever with a play or a novel when 
they have said that it is not quite desirable 
reading for girlhood. But the accident that 
damsels of an immature age go to the 
circulating library, and are taken to the 
theatre, does not constitute as the only 
standard of judgment the fitness of a novel or 
a play for their entertainment. We are 
accustomed, in England, to hear something 
too much of the tribunal of the nursery- 
governess. But from that inadequately 
constituted court literature has fortunately 
the right of appeal. And until Mr. Brown- 
ing’s “ Inn Album” is accepted as a ‘‘ penny 
dreadful,’? M. Dumas’s comedies will not be 
condemned as simply ‘‘ objectionable.” They 
are, at least, dexterous studies executed well 
within the limits permitted to a thinker and 
an artist. 

So much by way of allusion to the 
‘« Princess Georges,” which the Acapemy did 
not criticise minutely when it was produced, 
and which, indeed, was produced under cir- 
cumstances by no means favourable. For Mrs. 
Langtry, ‘‘ The School for Scandal ”’ is a wiser 
choice ; yet it is not altogether a successful one. 
Already her performance has been spoken of 
in influential quarters, where judgment is 
generally well considered, as charged with 
the faults of an amateur. To this account 
we must take some exception. When a lady 
has played, as Mrs. Langtry has ee in 
America and the country, the part of Lady 
Teazle for a hundred and fifty nights, may 
not the faults of her performance be put down 
to her own deliberately adopted method, 
rather than to the fact that she was not 
originally intended for the stage? Mrs. 
Langtry, in Lady Teazle, may be—and we 
hold indeed that she is—an actress sometimes 
mistaken in her means and her effects ; but 
she is scarcely an amateur, and the time has 
come to forgive 30 industrious a student for 
having some years since been a ‘‘ professional 
beauty.” She says and does nearly every- 
thing with intelligence and point; much she 
does likewise with grace. But her perform- 
ance is, to our minds, unduly full of mimicry, 
of illustrative action: she imitates a preacher 





when she refers to a sermon ; when she speaks 
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of horse-flesh she drives a pair of imaginary 
ponies. Mrs. Langtry must strive to exhibit 
more repose, but it must be an occupied 
repose. Discarding the suggestions of an 
almost fussy ingenuity, she must yet, if 
possible, acquire an increase of gaiety. Yes; 
to be satisfactory as Lady Teazle she must be 
both restful and gay. At present she is too 
apt to be fidgety instead of happy, and rest- 
less instead of blithe. So intelligent is Mrs. 
Langtry that she has the full capacity for 
improvement, and on that account we have 
spoken with severity, rather than with 
indulgence, of her defects. She has 
worked very hard upon the part already, 
and an additional effort wisely undertaken 
may yet repay her for her past labours. 
A word now of the other ladies. Mrs. 
Arthur Stirling’s Mrs. Candour was much 
relished by the audience on Tuesday night ; 
but, with all respect for the actress’s experi- 
ence, we can imagine a much better perform- 
ance. Mrs. Arthur Stirling does not allow 
Mrs. Candour to be quite enough of a lady, 
and, as Mrs. Arthur Stirling represents her, 
no one would believe for a moment in her 
geniality—she spits out her news with malice 
and rapidity, rather than happily revels in it. 
From the artistic point of view the perform- 
ance is coarse. Piquancy is absent from it : 
there is no one in all that drawing-room 
whom Mrs. Candour would have influenced 
and charmed. And this is surely wrong. 
Miss Kate Pattison is handsome enough as 
Lady Sneerwell; but Lady Sneerwell says 
sharp things, and does not desperately need 
to be handsome. Maria, on the other hand, 
says nothing smart; nothing, indeed, that is 
not proper and artificial ; the tameness of her 
sentiments can only be excused through her 
good looks. Miss Sothern’s appearance does, 
perhaps, just permit the uninteresting cha- 
racter to be endurable, yet the young actress’s 
voice is wiry and unsympathetic. And now 
for the men. Of the men’s performances, at 
once the most finished and the most important 
is that of Mr. Farren as Sir Peter ‘Leazle. 
But the playgoer is too familiar with it to 
require that it shall be criticised. Enough to 
say that it retains its power, its grace, its old- 
world breeding. Mr. Coghlan’s Charles Sur- 
face is only a little less known. It is just 
what it should be—hearty and gay, chivalrous 
with wildness, and, in the picture scene, not 
too sentimental. Sir Benjamin Backbite 
again engages the rightly fantastic art of 
Mr. Lin Rayne. Joseph is played by Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, who acts the part for the 
first time, and does not overdo the expression 
of its villany. He is, indeed, an agreeable 
companion, and something very much like a 
serious lover. Of the smaller men’s parts, 
the one best played is certainly Snake’s. 
The actor is Mr. Courtney Thorpe, whom we 
cannot recollect to have seen before. He 
makes of Lady Sncerwell’s malicious confidant 
a reality, and by his appearance endows him 
with a Past which justifies his Present. 
Freperick WEDMORE. 


Music. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. WALTER BAcuHE gave his twelfth orchestral 

oncert at St. James’s Hall, on Thursday even- 


ng, February 5, and once again the whole of 
he programme was devoted to the compositions 











of Franz Liszt. Our first duty is to praise the 
concert-giver for the patience and perseverance 
which he shows in a cause which every year 


seems to become more hopeless; our second 
duty is to say a word or two about the music 
itself. Mr. Bache, in no way disheartened by 
the cold reception given to Liszt’s Symphony to 
Dante’s ‘‘ Divina Commedia,” when produced 
at Mr. Ganz’s concerts in 1882, again brought it 
before the notice of the public. We formerly 
thanked Mr, Ganz for giving us an opportunity 
of hearing the work; but we found the din of 
the first movement more akin to noise than to 
music, and were relieved when the long, and, to 
our thinking, dreary ‘‘ Purgatorio and Paradiso” 
movement had come to an end. Now we have 
again listened to the symphony, and a few pas- 
sages excepted, can find nothing to admire in 
it. There are two Symphonic Poems of Liszt 
which have not been heard in this country. We 
wonder why Mr. Bache did not choose one of 
them. The titles—‘‘Ce qu’on entend sur la 
Montagne” and ‘“ Hamlet’”—are attractive: 
the former would surely be less noisy than the 
‘*Dante,’”’ while the second would deal with a 
subject particularly familiar.and congenial to 
an English audience. Mr. Bache played the E 
flat concerto with great dash and brilliancy, and 
at the close received quite an ovation. 

An “‘ Angelus” for strings was a novelty, but 
not one of great interest: the annotator 
himself in the programme-book spoke of the 
“monotony” of the leading theme, but 
qualified it as ‘‘ heavenly.” Mdlle. Barbi 
sang in an expressive manner the scéne drama- 
tique, “Jeanne d’Arc au Bicher.” The con- 
cert commenced with the ‘‘Rikoczy Marsch,” 
arranged for orchestra, The Hungarian March 
in Berlioz’s ‘‘Faust”’ has the samesubject matter. 
Liszt’s appears to have been written first, but 
during Berlioz’s lifetime he would not allow it 
to be performed or published. His version is 
clever and brilliant, but it has neither the verve 
nor the variety of tone-colour of the one by the 
French composer. The concert concluded with 
a March from the oratorio ‘‘Christus.’’ The 
whole of the programme was conducted by Mr. 
W. Bache, with the exception, of course, of the 
piano concerto, when Mr. E. Dannreuther 
wielded the baton. 

Miss A. Zimmermann appeared at the Popular 
Concert last Saturday afternoon, and played 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C (op. 2, no. 3) with 
admirable finish and brilliancy: the trio of the 
Scherzo would have proved more effective if 
taken a shade slower. We are glad to find 
many pianists. Miss Zimmermann among the 
number, are beginning to decline encores. It 
had become quite a habit—we might almost 
Say a nuisance—at the Popular Concerts. Mrs. 
Hutchinson sang songs by Mozart and Maude 
White with great purity of tone and charm. 

On Monday evening last the concert com- 
menced with Beethoven’s Quartet in B flat (no. 
6), brilliantly interpreted by Mdme. Néruda 
and her associates. Mdme. Haas played 
Beethoven’s Variations (op. 34) with admirable 
precision and delicacy; she was recalled, and 
gave the Andante spianato from Chopin’s op. 
22. She also took part in Schumann’s piano- 
forte Quartet. Mozart’s Duet for violin and 
viola was rendered to perfection by Mdme. 
Néruda and Herr Straus. Miss Louise Phillips 
and Mdme. Fassett sang two duets by Hollander, 
and also two very fresh and pleasing duets by 
Miss M. Carmichael, entitled ‘‘ A poor soul sat 
sighing” and ‘‘ Who is Sylvia ?”’: they were so 
much applauded that the second was repeated. 
The ladies were accompanied by the composer. 

Mr. E. Dannreuther gave his second evening 
at Orme Square last Tuesday. It commenced 
with a very good performance of Brahms’ 
Sonata in E for pianoforte and violoncello 
(op. 38) by the concert-giver and Mr. C, Ould. 

Eva James, a clever pupil of Mr. Dann- 





reuther’s, played a new piece, entitled Varia- 
tions on a Theme in D minor, by Dr. C. H. H. 
Parry. They are interesting, but laboured ; 
very much after the manner of Brahms, with 
a dash in them of Raff's florid style of writing. 
They are extremely difficult, and, therefore, 
scarcely likely to become popular. The pro- 
gramme included Beethoven’s pianoforte Trio 
in D (op. 70, no. 1), Wagner’s ‘‘ Albumblatt” 
(Herr Kummer), and three characteristic songs 
by E. D., sung by Miss Butterworth. 

Mr. Anton Hartvigson gave a pianoforte 
recital last Wednesday afternoon at Prince’s 
Hall. The programme commenced with 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat (op. 27, no. 2), 
then came rather a long Chopin selection, and 
afterwards pieces by Raff, Rubinstein, and 
Liszt. The pianist has good fingers; but his 
touch and tone leave much to be desired. There 
was a good attendance, and much applause. 


J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTE. 


At the second concert of the season, on Mon- 
day last, the Highbury Philharmonic Society 
performed ‘‘ The Crusaders,” by Niels Gade—a 
somewhat ambitious work for a band and 
chorus formed for the most part of local 
amateurs. The part of Armida was sung by 
Miss Clara Samuell, and that of Rinaldo by 
Mr. Edward Lloyd; the bass solos being 
undertaken by Mr. F. Ward. The whole per- 
formance was creditable, and i Some to be 
highly appreciated by the crowded audience at 
the Atheneum. The second part of the con- 
cert included selections from Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust,” 
and the spinning chorus from Wagner's 
‘‘Flying Dutchman,” besides violin solos by 
Mr. Gilbert H. Betjemann. 
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call attention to the facilities thoy possess for the COMPLETE, 

ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE, whethor Illustrated or Plain, Estimates furnished to Projectors | of 
New Periodicals, tor either Printing, Printing and Publishivg.—74 te 76, 
Great Queen- -street, London, Ww. Cc. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CU.’8 OWN SAUUH, 


ad PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POTTED ) MEATS | & -YORKS & GAME PILs. 
FSSENCE « of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

| (TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
| > daceommamnientel tor INVALIDS. 

















CAUTION—BEWARE | of IMITATIONS, 


| 11, LITTLE } STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR. Ww. 


FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE,. 


8 FISHER, 


188, STRAND. 





¢ Bank d r its Cu 
Deeds, nage, Bi 9 other \Becuritics and yeteabise’ 
of ef Exch ividends, anc Coupons; and the pont be and sale of Stocks 
“tee of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


. Sena wt _ full particulars, on application. 
March, | Francis RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


ox 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
Tae original, best, and most liberal, 
FOUNDED A.D 1868, 

Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Mlustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 
F, MOEDER, 

148,149,960, Tottenham-court-road, and 19, 20, and 31, Mor well-strest,W, 
Established 1962. 








Gold Medals: Paris, 





1878; Calcutta, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 


GUARANTZED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


“Tf pr 
“ Strictly pure ; 


erly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 
well manufactured in every way.’—W. W.Sroppart, F.1.C., 


—Dr, HASSALL. 
F.C, s., City Analyst, 


* Pure Cocoa, a portion of oil extracted.’”’—CHARLES A. CAMERON, M. D., F-R.OS.L , Analyst for Dublin. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS cocoa,—‘ A delicious preparation.’ 





NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 








- 


vi : THE ACADEMY. 





(Fes. 14, 1885.—No. 667. 








Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO/’S. PUBLICATIONS. 








NEW BOOK BY LADY BARKER 


T,ETTERS to GUY. By Lady Barker, Author of 
“Station Life in New Zealand,” “ A Year’s Housekeeping in South Africa,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
The Times ome: “It a 4, w 
t st re 

, pw, Western Australia it will to 
pictures of that distant colony. 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR. ALFRED AUSTIN. 

At the GATE of the CONVENT, aad other Poems. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN, Author of “ Soliloquies in Song,” ‘‘ Savonarola,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NEW BOOK BY MR. J. COMYNS CARR. 
‘PAPERS on ART. By J.Comyns Carr. Extra Crown 


8vo, 83. 6d. [Neat week. 


lease by the naiveté and freshness of its 
d who are unacquainted with the scen 
ave an additional value because of its word- 





SECOND EDITION, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MISS BRETHERTON. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Tt shows decided character and very considerable oxiginaity anor It is full of 
earnest womanly sympathy with the ambitions of a beautiful girl p aced in false and 
difficult positions by good fortune which may possibly turn to misfortune......We are 
impressed throughout by the refinement and the evidence of culture which underlie 
all the book, though they are seldom or never obtruded.”— Times. 


A MEDICAL NOVEL. 


CHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT. 


A Study of Medical Life and Experience. 
By PEN OLIVER, F.R.C.S. Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, és. 

“ Apart from its technical interest, this book will secure attention by its vigorous 
writing, its many well-touched pictures of life and character, its clever incidental use 
of a picturesque and fading rustic dialect, and its side references and just compliment 
to some of the social traits of medical character ; with touches indicating an intimate 
knowledge of medical society, and a bright insight into some of the best sides cf 
medical life and character.” —British Medical Journal. 





A POEM BY W. G. WILLS, 


JV[ELCHIOR: a Poem. By W. G. Wills, Author of 


* Charles I.,”’ “ Olivia,” &c., writer of “ Claudian.” Crown 8vo, 9s. 


OEDIPUS the KING, Translated from the Greek of 
Sophocles into English Verse by E. D. A. MORSHEAD, M.A., late Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, Assistant Master of Winchester College. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE AENEID of VIRGIL, Translated into English 


by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
CICERO.—THE ACADEMICA. The Text Revised 


and Explained. By J. 8S. REID, M.L., Fellow of Caius Coll b: . 
8vo, 168--TRAN| SLATION, by the SAME, 8vo, 5s. 6d. peedeaneenees 


NEW FINE-ART BOOK BY G. H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A., and E. A. ABBEY. 


GKETCHING RAMBLES in HOLLAND. By G. H. 


BOUGATON, A.RA., and E, A. ABBEY. With numerous Illustrati 
G. H. Boughton, A.K.A., and E, A. Abbey. Fcap. 4to, 21s, 7” ow 
*‘ Full of sunshine and healthy humour.’’—New York Tribune. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
FHIUMAN INTERCOURSE. By Philip Gilbert 


HAMERTON, Author of “ The Intellectual Life,” ‘‘ Thoughts about Art,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


TNTERNATIONAL LAW and INTERNATIONAL 


RELATIONS: an Attempt to Ascertain the Best Method of Discussing the 

Topics of International Law. By J. K. STEPHEN, B.A. " 

«We ase disemmsen thie book at dveater innath: then x es ae Ciatia 
: e have ok at greater len, S usual with a vol 

size, because it appears to us to be a very fresh and scholarly piece of an gh ng 


may, we hope, be the germ of a larger book on the same subject.”—Law Times. 


HE PATRIARCHAL THEORY. Based on the 


Papers of the late JOHN FERGUSON McLENNAN. Edited Jom- 

med y by McLENNAN, M.A., of the Inner Temple, _ a ~hg 
\ 0, 14s. 

“This work is in every way remarkable .....Mr. McLennan was 
was certainly, the most subtle and ingenious thinker of all who = yok 
selves up to the study of what is called ‘ Early History,’ and what others call ‘ Pre- 
my . “oye —_ mone Nee = of literature. It can be neglected 
nD ew »retends speak with au t; i y 

by Fmt haly Fg ip urity on questions of the development 


HISTORY of CHRISTIAN NAMES. By Charlotte 


M. YONGE, Author of * The Heir of ” > 
Wenn dente ck. of Redcylffe,” &c, New Edition, Revised. 


Vols. I., II., III., IV., and V., with Illustrations, 31s. 6d. each. 


FINCYCLOPAEDIA of SURGERY, THE INTERNA- 


TIONAL: a Systematic Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Surger 
AUTHORS of VARTOUS NATIONS. Edited by JOHN ASHH Si, ie, 
M.D., Professor of Clinical Surgery in the Univers ty of Pennsylvania. 6 vols, 
Royal 8vo, ILustrated with Chromo-Lithographs and W Engravings. 

ConTENTS: Vol. I.—General Surgery; Operative, Minor, and Plastic Surgery; 

Amputations. II.—Injuries and Diseases which may occur in an part of the Body : 

Venereal Diseases; Injuries and Diseases of various Tissues oF the Body. i — 

Injuries and Diseases of the Nerves, Blood-Vessels, and Bones. IV.—Injuries of 

Bones, Diseases of Joints, Excisions and Resections, Tumours. Injuries of the Back 

and Malformations and Diseases of the Spine. V.—Regional Surgery continued. ‘ 








BISHOP TEMPLE’S BAMPTON LECTURES, 1884. 


THE RELATIONS between RELIGION and 


SCIENCE. Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford in the 


Year 1884, on the Foundation of the late Rev. JOHN BAMPTON, M.A. B 
the ht Rev. FREDERICK, LORD BISHOP of LONDON-ELECT. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


GERMONS PREACHED in the CHAPEL of RUGBY 
SCHOOL. Third and Cheaper Edition. Extra Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


SECOND SERIES. Third Edition. Extra Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 
THIRD SERIES. Second Edition. Extra Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 


BRIEF THOUGHTS and MEDITATIONS on SOME 
PASSAGES in HOLY SCRIPTURE. By RICHARD CHENEVIX 
TRENCH, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A NEW SELECTION FROM CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 
DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of 


Charles Kingsley. By his WIFE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** This little volume is a birthday book of a unique kind....... It bears on every page 
the stamp of Kingsley’s genius, his frank-hearted hatred of wrong, and his whole- 
souled allegiance to truth and duty.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE WORKS of THOMAS GRAY. In Prose and 


Verse. Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. With Portraits. In4vols. Globe 


8vo, 20s. 
“Tf the work is now done late it is done thoroughly. We have as the result of 
Mr. Gosse’s labour not only a complete edition, but a standard edition of an English 
classic on whom the editor’s best skill and care are well spent.’”’—Saturday iew, 


DISESTABLISHMENT and DISENDOWMENT. 


What are they! By E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s, 


oN TCALM and WOLFE. By Francis Parkman, 
Author of “ Pioneers of France in the New World,” &c. With Portraits and 
Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 12s. 6d. each. 

* The book not only confirms the view we have ps Npenan A expressed, that Mr. 
Parkman ranks among the best historical writers of his country, but justifies the 
addition that his place is alongside of the greatest historians whose works are 
English classics.””—Athenaeum. 


MACMILLAN’S BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 
A RECORD of ELLEN WATSON. Arranged and 
— by ANNA BUCKLAND. With Portrait. Second Edition, Crowu 
- Ne one will doubt that this ‘ Record’ was well worth writing. In the first place, 
Ellen Watson was one of those who may be called the pioneers of the higher educa- 
tion of women......we commend it to our readers as a profoundly interesting study.” 


Pali Mall Gazette. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN INGLESANT.” 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. By J. H. 


SHORTHOUSE, Author of “John Inglesant,’? &. In Two Parts. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 








MACMILLAN’S POPULAR 6s. NOVELS.—New Volume. 
J ILL. By E. A, Dillwyn. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** Jill’s character is ingeniously drawn, her roguery is so natural, and her adven- 
tures so amusing, that all the whi'e she does not lose our sympathy.”— Times. 


Wie. F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. each, 
Mr. Isaacs. | Doctor Claudius. | A Roman Singer. 


‘THE CARE of INFANTS: a Manual for Mothers 


and Nurses. By SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, M.D., M.K.Q.C.P.I. 18mo, 1s. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS 
By BALFOUR STEWART, M.A., LL.D , F.R.S., Professor of Physics, Vic- 
toria University, Owens College, Manchester; and W. HALDANE GEE, 


Demonstrator «nd Assistant Lecturer in Physics, Owens College. Vol. 1. 
GENERAL PHYSICAL PROCESSES. With Illustrations, Ofnent ore 6s. 
ext week. 


FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
Edited by G. E. FASNACHT, Assistant Master in Westminster School. 
SGANDEAUD, JULES.— MADEMOISELLE de la 
SEIGLIERE. Edited by H. C. STEEL, M.A., Assistant Master on the 
Modern Side at Wellington Coilege. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Edited by E, A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 


GERMANY. By James Sime, M.A. Second Edition, 


Revised. 18mo, 3s. 





DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS 


A.D. 1450—1881). By EMINENT WRITERS, English and Foreign. With 
Jlustrations and Woodcuts. Edited by Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.¢.L., 
Director of the Royal College of Music. 8vo. Parts I. to XIV. and Part XIX.. 
3s. 6d. each; Parts XV., XVI., 7s.; Parts XVII., XVIII.,7s. Vols. I., [1., ad 
III. 8vo, 21s. each. 
Vol. 1.—A toIMPROMPTU. Vol. II._IMPROPERIA to PLAIN SONG. 
Vol. 1II.—PLANCHE to SUMER Is ICUMEN IN. 
Cioth cases for binding Vois. I., II., and III., 1s. each. 
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